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E.. over half a century, the catalogue of the EDWARD 
B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION has been noted for 
its quality and variety. The MARKS catalogue fea- 
tures music for every purpose and in every field. 
Whether popular, standard or serious, for education. 
performance or recreation — for MUSIC, it's MARKS! 


PIANO BAND 


Every type of published piano work—albums, Works by Tchaikovsky. Prokofieft. Stravinsky. 
solos, methods and studies—for students, teach- Lecuona and other great composers. Arranged 
ers and performers. Music by classical and con- for Full and Symphonic Bands, eminently fitted 
temporary masters, such as Debussy, Ravel, Stra- for school use. Popularly priced. 

vinsky and Sessions, appears with a long list of 


popular and standard works. VOCAL 
ORCHESTRA The widest range of vocal music, including con- 


cert songs, albums, standard songs, favorite old- 
The world’s greatest composers, past and con- limers, Latin-American and Spanish songs and 
temporary, are listed in the MARKS collection of operettas. Latin-American and old-time songs are 
handsome editions for Small, Full and Grand Or- MARKS specialties. 
chestra. All reasonably priced. 


‘ARTHUR JORDAN ORGAN 
CHORAL SERIES Single pieces and albums of the world’s greatest 


organ music, including works by Andriessen, 
The best choral works of classic and contem- Bach, Brahms, Franck, Karg-Elert. and Widor. 
porary masters, many of them published for the Contains both secular and ecclesiastic composi- 
first time in the United States. Ranging from tions, many with registration for Hammond organ. 
Brahms to Cowell, Arcadelt to Schoenberg. Low- 


priced, beautifully printed. HAMPTON ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY 


A full series of works and methods for clarinet. Full, complete and authentic editions of the great- 
flute, saxophone, violin, accordion and all other est symphonic works, with full score and parts. 
instruments. Includes the famous MARKS WIND Includes Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms and Wagner. 
SERIES for solos and ensemble combinations HAMPTON MINIATURE SCORES are the famous 
with alternate instrument parts. Perfect educa- collection of low-priced classical study scores, es- 
tional material. pecially preferred by teachers for their classrooms. 


STANDARD CHORALS RADIO CITY SERIES 


The best-loved songs of all times, arranged for Standard piano music and concert songs, printed 
all choral combinations. Includes concert, popu- in exceptionally low-priced editions of excellent 
lar and standard compositions. quality. 


ERNESTO LECUONA 


All the music of this outstanding Latin American 
composer is exclusively published by MARKS. 
Songs, piano solos, instrumental works and or- 
chestra and band arrangements, featuring the 
great standards “Malaguena,” “La Comparsa” 
and “Andalucia.” 
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RCA Building Radio City : New York, N. Y. 
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With These Distinctive Publications 





Bruno Reibold’s New Band Version of the Overture to For PIANO and STRINGS 
DeKoven's Colorful Operetta The World Famous Novelty Intermezzo 


“ROBIN HOOD” ogra 


Arranged by Marcel Gardner 
Full Band — $7.50 Symphonic Band — $10.00 a: 34 





| A Brilliant Concért Orchestration 


“LADY OF SPAIN’”’ 


Arr. by FRED HARTLEY and KEN WARNER 
Smal! Orch.—$3.00 Full Orch. —$4.50 








Lucien Cailliet’s Symphonic Band Paraphrase of Zamecnik’s 
Well Known Semi-Classic 


3 

‘‘NEAPOLITAN NIGHTS”’ ‘‘BRIGADOON 

Full Band — $4.00 Symphonic Band — $5.00 — oe —— 
ORCH. SELECTION by LAMONT 
Small — $4.00 Fuli — $5.50 Symph. — $9.00 
CHORAL SELECTION (S.A.T.B.) 

by LEIDZEN 
A David Bennett Band Arrangement of the famous pee. 40e 
Hubert Bath Composition 


‘‘CORNISH RHAPSODY’’ 


For Piano Sole and Band, or Band Alone 
Full Band — $6.50 Symphonic Band — $9.00 




















Lucien Cailliet’s Symphonic Paraphrase of 


“IVE BEEN WORKING 
ON THE RAILROAD” 


An Unexcelled Concert Band Novelty — Brand New! 
Full Band — $4.00 Symphonic Band — $5.00 





@ 





A Spirited Concert Band Novelty 
Arranged by St. Clair 





Clair Johnson’s Original Overture for Junior Concert Bands 


tet: ‘““REPOSE and GAYETY”’ 


eee eee A Delightful Composition of Instantaneous Appeal 


Full Band — $3.25 Symphonic Band — $4.50 
Irving Cheyette’s Band Transcription of 
An Edvard Grieg Favorite 


“INTERMEZZO”’ 


ond—$3.25 Symphonic Band— $4.50 











Fox CHORAL PRESENTATION Series 


From New York's Current Hit Musical p Bon am potyy Be mae for groups pew ees versions of poll ah om: 


As The Girls Go" LA ROSITA (SSATTBB with Sop. Solo) Haenschen-Morris .25 


: LADY OF E - d 
“1 GOT LUCKY IN THE RAIN” stile heaters a OOO yO ac ees eel eee 
Bond Arr. $1.25 NEAPOLITAN NIGHTS (SATB) Zamecnik-Webster .25 





Edited by George F. Strickling 
. 


NOLA (SATB) Arndt-Webster .25 











Adapted and Scored by Lucien Cailliet for Mixed Voices (SATB) and Orchestra. 





# In Preparation: A Concertized Opera Version (15 Minutes) of “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL” > 


| RAG Ss © ek Cee 
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ae 
as Edition 
is based on a tradition of 


(Ye 148 years of the highest 


standards in editing and music 
publishing initiated in Leipzig. 

Peters Edition, the internationally rec- 
ognized edition of authority and distinc- 
tion, often copied but never equalled, repre- 
senting important works, is now available for 
the first time at standard prices in the U.S.A. 


* 


New voldases of Peters Editon 
rg ee ae oe 
PIANO TRIOS 


(Piano, Violin, Violoncello) 
BEETHOVEN—Piano Trios. 
edition 
HAYDN—12 Piano Trios.................... . 6.00 


MOZART—Piano Trios. Complete edi- 
tion (including Clarinet Trio) cecum 


SCHUBERT — Piano Trios. Complete 
edition 4.50 


STRING TRIOS 


BEETHOVEN—String Trios. Complete 
edition (4 Trios, 2 Serenades)............. 6.00 


STRING QUARTETS 


BEETHOVEN — String Quartets in 3 
volumes 
Vol. I: Op. 18, Nos. 1 tO 6..-eeeccecenen 
Vol. II: Op. 59, Nos. 1 to 3, Op. 
74, 95 4.50 
HAYDN—30 Famous String Quartets 
in 2 volumes 
Vol. I: Nos. 5, 8, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 
ag ithe «Mig. BB RES ge I 2 
Vol. II: Nos. 35, 36, 40, 41, 42, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 66, 68, 71, 72, 


Complete 





6.00 





4.00 





5.50 





MEST Sa Tita de iin Smee A 5.50 
MOZART—String Quartets in 2 vol., 
Vol. I 5.50 





K.387, 421, 428, 458, 464, 465, 
499, 575, 589, 590 
SCHUBERT—String Quartets in 2 vol. 
Complete edition 


Vol. I: Op. 29, Op. 125, Nos. 1 and 
2, Death and the Maiden.................... 


Vol. II: Op. 161, Op. 168, and 3 
DUO: GHOSE aa ec sl 4.50 


STRING QUINTETS 


MOZART—String Quintets in 2 
umes—Volume I 


K.406, 515, 516, 593, 614 
* 


Monthly lists of new releases of 
Peters Edition, Eulenberg Mini- 
ature Scores and Hinrichsen 
Edition available upon request. 


* 
C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 


Music Publishers 
Carnegie Hall — 881 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 


vol- 
6.00 
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T THE close of the annual 
A meeting of the Music Teachers 
National Association in Chicago on 
January 1, we returned home with a 
huge bundle of manuscripts, the orig- 
inal copies of the papers presented 
on the programs of the Association. 
We read all of them from beginning 
to end—believe it or not—and at- 
tempted to select those portions 
which served best to indicate the 
direction and content of the think- 
ing of the many distinguished mu- 
sicians and teachers who spoke. The 
large number of pages selected in 
this first reading were then photo- 
stated so that we might retain them 
for further study and selection. The 
originals were returned to the As- 
sociation’s editor, Theodore Finney, 
who will see that they are included 
in their entirety in the Book of 
Proceedings which will be sent to all 
members at a later date. 


¥Y 


The task of selecting “highlights” 
and statements of greatest signifi- 
cance from such a mass of material 
is not an easy one and we approached 
it from a reportorial viewpoint 
rather than an editorial one. The 
statements carried in this issue are 
not digests or condensations—they 
are extracts which have been lifted 
from the complete texts and have 
been subjected to a minimum 
amount of editing in preparation for 
publication. One of them may con- 
tain a paragraph that was a part 
of the opening of the original, im- 
mediately followed by a second para- 
graph which was lifted from the 
middle section, and then perhaps 
by two taken from the concluding 
portion. 

What such a process of selection 
does to the original continuity of a 
paper planned by the author is 
obvious. It produces sudden changes 


of content and non sequiturs by the 
bushel! But we hope that the author 
who has trouble in jumping from 
one island to another in a stream 
of thought that he had well charted 
will understand that this is a quick 
tour for those who did not go on 
the cruise—some of whom may be 
pardoned for thinking that the 
Christmas holiday is a good time to 
stay home. 

Conventions such as the MTNA 
annual meeting are excellent ex- 
amples of the right and the will of 
the people of our nation to get 
together to discuss plans of action. 
We walk down the corridors of the 
second floor of the Stevens Hotel 
and see hundreds of people heading 
toward meetings of the Association. 
They come from all parts of the 
country. They represent countless 
phases of music in American life. 
The meetings that they are going to 
attend are planned by elected officers. 
Anyone—and we do mean anyone— 
can get up in those meetings and ask 
his own questions and state his own 
opinions. That’s the way it should 
be—and is. All too often the trouble 
with meetings that are held to devise 
and put into effect plans is that 
nothing happens from one meeting 


to the next! 


Not all papers, talks, and discus- 
sions of the MTNA Chicago meeting 
are represented here. Several of the 
papers were of such scope that it 
would be entirely unfair to indicate 
their contents by brief extracts. 
Others involved sequences of mate- 
rial—chronological or otherwise—of 
such length that it would be mean- 
ingless to chop out small sections. 
Some of the talks were delivered 
extemporaneously and no written 
copies exist; this is also true of some 
of the informal discussion sessions. 





Front Cover Photograph by Black Star 





The Music Journal is published bimonthly by The Music Journal Company, 1270 Avenue of 
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Americas, New York 20, 
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$4.00; three years, $5.00. Single copies 35¢. Foreign subscriptions: $3.00 per year. Reentered as second 
class matter Sept. 27, 1946 at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Several MTNA papers having to 
do with string instruction will ap- 
pear in our May-June issue, which 
will be devoted principally to arti- 
cles related to string teaching and 
playing, and in which we will have 
the cooperation of the American 
String Teachers Association. 
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NEW MUSIC for 
Wind Instrument Ensemble 


norman cazden THREE DIRECTIONS 


(brass quartet— 1st and 2nd cornets or trumpets in B4, bari- 
tone or lst trombone, trombone or 2nd trombone) 
Pee as: SES Ca 6 ee 


frank fragale © WOODWIND QUINTET 


(flute, oboe, B? clarinet, F horn, bassoon) 
Score and Parts 


paul pisk LITTLE WOODWIND MUSIC 


(oboe, two Bé clarinets, bassoon) 
8 ee, eee 


eda rapoport INDIAN LEGEND 
(woodwind quintet — flute, oboe, B? clarinet, F horn, bassoon) 
i gs gg SCE ee 


albert d. schmutz PRELUDE and FINALE 
(saxophone quartet—two E? altos, two Bé tenors) 
Score and Parts 


albert d. schmutz INTRODUCTION, RECITATIVE 
and CHORALE 


(saxophone quartet—two E? altos, B4 tenor, E4 baritone) 
Dee: sos eo. eS Oe 
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25 W. 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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takes pride in announcing the acquisition of 


DELKAS 


MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
including the distinguished compositions of CMM lly, 
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ALEXANDRE TANSMAN * ERNST TOCH 
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“Music hath charms” 


for children in NEW Music HORIZONS 
by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, 
Bray, Miessner, and Birge 





The new basic music series for grades one through six — 
emphasizing a five-fold program of singing, playing, dancing, 
listening, and creating. 


in MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
by Harry Wilson, Joseph Leeder, Edith W. Gee 


A program of informal songs and music activities for junior 


for adolescents 





and senior high school music classes and assembly “sings” — 
built around the interests of teen-age girls and, particu- 
larly, boys. 


for everyone in A LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY 
OF MUSIC By Lillian Baldwin 


A comprehensive commentary on the world’s great musi- 
cians and their music—from Bach to Gershwin —written 
for the listener rather than for the performer. 





Vol. I — The Master Builders of Music 


Vol. II — The Musician as Poet, Painter, and Dramatist 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


ree 
New York: 45E.17th Street; /) Chicago: 221 East 20th Street 
Dallas: 707 Browder Street \ San Francisco: 709 Mission St. 
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Presidential Foreword 


WILFRED C. BAIN 


HAVE just become the president 

of the Music Teachers National 
Association, an organization that 
has been “in business” since 1876. 
Its membership list and roster of 
elected officers have included the 
names of a large proportion of 
the earnest, purposeful, and distin- 
guished musicians and teachers who 
have had great responsibility in the 
building of our national music cul- 
ture. I appreciate the honor con- 
ferred upon me, and I feel humility 
in assuming the post. The best that 
I can do is to promise to do the best 
that I can. 

Since returning from the Chicago 
meeting of the Association I have 
spent a great deal of time thinking 
about the nature and direction of 
the program ahead—and by “pro- 
gram” I do not mean just a meeting, 
replete with concerts, papers, ban- 
quets, and the like. 

If you are a member of MTNA, 
why? Is it because you wish to “do 
the right thing” in supporting a pro- 
fessional organization of stated good 
intentions? Because you think that 
your membership will add to your 
personal and professional prestige? 
Because the organization is carrying 
on a program that provides specific, 
practical assistance to you in your 
everyday work? Because it wields a 
national influence which you hope 
will somehow, directly or indirectly, 
be of benefit to you? 

_ Do you have a clear-cut idea of 
Just what such an_ organization 
should have as a long-term, broad, 
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national policy? Just how should it 
function in the musical life of the 
nation? What should it do? (And I 
really mean do, not talk about.) 
What should it leave alone, to be 
handled by other organizations or 
agencies? 

If you are a member, do you at- 
tend our annual meetings? Why? 
Because of the speeches and papers 
that are delivered? (You can read 
them later in the Book of Proceed- 
ings much more comfortably than 
you can listen to them while sitting 
on hotel ballroom chairs.) Because 
you stage a reunion with a lot of 
friends once a year? Because it gives 
you a good excuse for a pleasant 
trip? When you do attend our con- 
ventions do you really pay much at- 
tention to the program and the ses- 
sions? 

We get together for a meeting 
once a year. The people who should 
be influenced by what goes on at 
that meeting are not there! Our 
speakers face a “congregation of 
saved souls” so far as our problems 
are concerned. How often we see 
groups of string teachers, singing 
teachers, piano teachers, theory teach- 





This issue of The Music Journal 
is comprised of excerpts from pa- 
pers presented at the meetings of 
the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago, December 
28, 1948 through January 1, 
1949, The purpose and method of 
selection of these excerpts are de- 
scribed on page 3, In This Issue. 
—Editor 














ers, and so forth reiterating among 
themselves discussions and argu- 
ments with which most of those pres- 
ent are already familiar. The things 
that are said there should reach 
those teachers who are not present. 
What are we, as an Association, 
doing to give truly national expres- 
sion and impetus to the things that 
we say at our meetings? Are we 
willing to have merely a polite dis- 
cussion and perhaps a little argu- 
ment among ourselves once a year 
and then go home and wait another 
year, only to come back and go 
through the whole process again? 

What do you, as a member, know 
about the size and make-up of our 
membership? What do you know 
about our organizational structure 
and finances? Those are your prob- 
lems as well as mine. 

What do you think that this or- 
ganization should do in the year 
ahead? What, from your viewpoint, 
are we failing to do that is really 
important? You can help “write the 
ticket,” you know, and you can do 
it by writing to me at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 

Two brief questions to a very im- 
portant group—the non-members of 
MTNA. Why aren’t you members? 
What could we do that would make 
you want to be members? I'd like to 
hear from you, too. 


PHONATION. Herbert Gould, Univer- 


sity of Missouri 


There is divergence of opinion as to 
what action, or lack of it, provides 
the best conditions in phonation. I 
am aware that there is divergence 
of opinion, too, as to whether tone 
is best when dark, when light, or 
when resonating high, low, or in the 
mouth. The conditions under which 
phonation takes place have much to 
do with these varying qualities. 

I believe that no voice ever devel- 
ops its capacities to the full until 
laryngeal contortion and movement 
have been reduced to a minimum. 
The voice cannot be expected to 
sing its best if it is constantly being 
beset by muscular action which it 
must resist while in the act of phona- 
tion—action which interferes with 
free phonation. 

Phonation involves the breathing 
and laryngeal area and all resonance 
areas. Breath intake can so upset 
proper throat conditions as to make 
phonation difficult, or it can set the 
instrument in such perfect arrange- 
ment that phonation is spontaneous, 
The student should learn how to 
take in his breath as a first step in 
learning to sing, and students who 
give heed to this instruction pro- 
gress most rapidly. Failure to under- 
stand this point is at the bottom 
of much that is bad in vocalization. 

In the early lessons, never allow a 
hasty intake of breath. The student 
should habitually keep thought at 
the lower border of the ribs, realiz- 
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ing that expansion there, rather than 
anything that goes on in the upper 
chest or throat region, is the means 
of inflating the lungs and of lower- 
ing the diaphragm. This action, 
when correctly performed, opens the 
throat and resonances and relaxes 
the roots of the tongue. It ohviates 
the likelihood of raised shoulders or 
a too high chest elevation. If the 
student can be made to forget 
that his inhalation action is to be 
thoroughly accomplished until such 
time as right inhalation has become 
a habit, he will have achieved an 
important aid in producing good 
tone. Time taken to develop this 
habit is well spent. Like most skills, 
this one, learned in slow motion, 
retains its action pattern when ex- 
ecuted with the speed required when 
singing songs. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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RESONATION. Kenneth Westerman, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The voice teaching profession has 
confined most of its thinking to 
cavity resonance or reverberation in 
the pharynx, naso-pharynx, nose, 
mouth, and sinus cavities. There 
has been very little realization of 
the transmission of tone through 
mucous membranes and muscles to 
the sound-board reverberation of 
bony structures. Water is a better 
conductor of sound than air, and 
even the muscles of the human body 
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are well over 50 per cent water, 
while the brain is over go per cent 
water. Any tone production which is 
without tense muscles in the throat, 
tongue, and mouth, allows the tone 
vibrations to be transmitted to all 
the bony structures of the upper 
part of the body and head through 
the positioning muscle attachments 
of the larynx and _ hyoid bone 
(tongue bone), as well as through 
the walls of the throat, mouth, and 
nasal cavities. Any muscle tensions 
which create a cavity with hard 
surfaces tend to keep the tone vibra- 
tions confined to that cavity and 
give the tone a quality caused by 
that cavity’s vibration rate. No re- 
search, however well done, when 
made with cadaver material, can be 
of any significance in the field of 
resonation, for with the water con- 
tent gone, human flesh becomes 
leather-like and absorbs tone instead 
of transmitting it. 

When we realize the significance 
of the above, we see that the nasal 
port (the uvula and soft palate door 
to the nose) could be either opened 
or closed and still have resonance 
above the level of the roof of the 
mouth by transmission through the 
tissues and structures, but resonation 
of the bony structures of the head 
would be more complete with an 
open nasal port giving direct trans- 
mission to the nasal passages. The 
writer’s students have been reporting 
to him for thirty-six years that they 
sing with greater ease when they 
sing with an open nasal port. 
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One must never confuse nasalized 
singing with nasal twang. Nasaliza- 
tion increases strength in the funda- 
mental tone, adding dark warmth 
to the tone in perception, while 
nasal twang is the result of blocked 
nasal passages, not their free use. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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VOCAL MUSICIANSHIP. Warren An- 
gell, Oklahoma Baptist University 


Musical interest is turning more and 
more to the vocal field. Instrumen- 
talists have had a great day building 
bands and orchestras, but only re- 
cently have voice teachers been try- 
ing to match these with vocal or- 
ganizations. 

Radio has had quite a bit to do 
with the increased need for vocal or- 
ganizations. The opportunities radio 
offers have also dictated the need 
for a higher grade of musicianship 
among vocalists. The singer who can 
double as an accompanist or play an 
instrument, who can do both solo 
and group work or do arranging, has 
a good chance of making a living 
either on a radio staff or with a com- 
mercial organization. Such musical 
versatility is the result of hard work 
and of growth, as well as of talent. 
Competition in commercial music is 
severe, and of course good musicians 
stand the best chance of survival. 

The situation in school music also 
has increased the demand for mu- 
sic teachers with vocal know-how. 
Choral groups and small vocal en- 
sembles are being encouraged in 
high schools and in colleges, and di- 
rectors for these groups are in de- 
mand. There are not enough good 
vocal musicians to fill these jobs in 
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radio and music education, but the 
demand for vocal music has brought 
an awakening to the need for great- 
er vocal musicianship. 

Some changes have taken place in 
the type of training needed to fill 
the modern music jobs. Music tech- 
niques demanded by commercial or- 
ganizations break quite. a bit with 
traditional methods of singing. Fred 
Waring’s choral technique is decid- 
edly different in the use of tone syl- 
lables to get clarity of diction over 
the “mike.” Bob Shaw’s emphasis on 
the “instrumental” approach to the 
voice makes tremendous demands on 
the flexibility of the singer. 

Nowadays to get a job with a real 
music organization, your ear as well 
as your voice, your piano playing 
ability, and your ease in harmoniz- 
ing a simple melody must pass se- 
vere tests. Your voice is tested over 
the “mike” in harmony with a small 
group, and all grades of sight read- 
ing with impossible leaps and off- 
beat rhythms are put before you. 

The professional organization does 
not have time to train you to read 
skilfully or to blend your voice with 
others and sing with various types of 
tone color. You must know that al- 
ready, and you must be able to 
adapt yourself quickly to any* kind 
of musical situation. 

Practical facing of this problem 
means that we must adopt some of 
the same principles in our college 
music situations. All voice students 
should play the piano acceptably. 
“Acceptably” is not based on the 
same standards as for the piano ma- 
jor. It should mean reading average 
accompaniments at sight with ease. 
Piano playing leads to quick reading 
of vocal music, reading groups of 
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notes, getting the harmonic feeling, 
and tuning to that feeling. We grasp 
larger “wholes” in the music and 
carry out phrase lines with feeling 
for the intensity and continuity of 
the line. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF MUSICIAN- 
SHIP TO VOCAL TECHNIQUE. Mel- 
vin H. Geist, Willamette University 


Musicianship may be defined as the 
ability to interpret the meanings of 
and execute the symbols of music 
notation in terms of pitch, melody, 
rhythm, harmony, tempo, and dy- 
namics, It is a skill indispensable to 
a musician and one that cannot ade- 
quately be acquired in a course de- 
voted primarily to applied music, 
since the materials involved are too 
complex for one individual to teach 
competently. Webster defines tech- 
nique as “the method or the details 
of procedure essential to expertness 
of execution in any art, science . . .” 
and so forth. Musicianship and 
technique are not ends in them- 
selves. They are means to an end; 
namely, the correct and artistic re- 
alization of a composer’s ideas as 
symbolized in music notation, and 
then the understanding of the tradi- 
tions of style not easily transmitted. 

A course in basic musicianship 
taught aside from, but integrated 
with, the applied work should pro- 
vide the student with a certain de- 
gree of efficiency, sensitivity, accu- 
racy, and independence in handling 
music materials commensurate with 
his aptitude and ability. (I mention 
ability because not all students will 
achieve the same degree of facility 
in sight reading and so forth.) Equal- 
ity of achievement is not possible in 
music any more than in any other 
activity. The important point is that 
the musical sense of the performer 
be awakened sufficiently that he can 
comprehend the message of the com- 
poser. 

Efficiency is important because of 
the time limit allotted to intensive 
study, particularly among voice stu- 
dents who are forced by the delayed 
maturation of the vocal instrument 

(Continued on page 42) 





Additional articles in this depart- 
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BACH’S TEACHING PIECES AS 
STUDIES IN INTERPRETATION, War- 
ren D. Allen, Stanford University 


There seem to be three potentially 
dogmatic schools of thought with 
reference to the keyboard music of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Although 
rejected by music teachers, the old 
notion persists here and there that 
it should be played in a dry, pedan- 
tic manner, as mere finger exercises. 
The opposite theory, bolstered by 
modern orchestral transcriptions, 
maintains that if Bach were alive 
today, he would surely bring out 
the romantic qualities of his music, 
with beautiful tone—according to 
nineteenth century standards. The 
third school of thought in this fast- 
moving, sensation-loving age holds 
out for virtuoso speed. Needless to 
say, there is some justification for 
each of these three attitudes, but it is 
dangerous to assume that there is 
only one answer. Bach’s music is too 
many-sided for that. 

The interpretation of the Inven- 
tions and Symphonies, the Preludes 
and Fugues, and the Suites may be 
decided by the answers to these four 
questions which can and should be 
asked in the study of each particular 
piece: 

1. For which instrument did Bach 
compose this piece? Was it for the 
harpsichord or for the clavichord? 

2. Did he have in mind, perhaps, 
some combinations of voices or in- 
struments to which the different 
parts could be given? 

3. Is this music in the spirit of 
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dance music, as in the Suites, and, 
in any case— 

4. What affection or mood _ is 
appropriate for the expressive con- 
tent and for the mood of the mo- 
ment? 

It is not possible to anwer all of 
these questions categorically, but it 
does stimulate one’s musical think- 
ing to ask them every time. 

It is said that the master’s favorite 
was the clavichord, the most intimate 
of all keyboard instruments. My per- 
sonal testimony is that after playing 
a clavichord for the first time, I 
felt as if I had been closer to the 
heart of Bach than ever before. 
Every speed fanatic should be com- 
pelled to make music on a clavi- 
chord for an hour a day; both he 
and the neighbors would benefit. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ADVENTURE IN .TWO-PIANO AR- 
RANGING. Wikton Labunski, Kansas 
City Conservatory of Music 


The attitude of the musician and of 
the listener toward arrangements in 
general has radically changed in the 
past twenty-five or thirty years. 
When, during my years of study, I 
attended piano recitals of various 
artists, a Liszt operatic transcription, 
or a Tausig or a Godowsky fantasy 
on Strauss waltzes was almost a 
“must” for the concluding number 
of a program. Today nobody seems 
to care to listen to those things any 
more, and frankly I have no desire 
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to play them. For our piano litera- 
ture is so rich and varied, that it 
would take more than one’s lifetime 
to learn everything worth learning. 

The picture, however, is entirely 
different when we think of two- 
piano repertoire. With the two-piano 
recital as a distinct feature of the 
present-day musical offering, and 
with the advent of a number of 
excellent two-piano teams devoted 
to this branch of the art exclusively, 
the existing standard two-piano rep- 
ertoire is far from being sufficient. 

I would like for the objectors to 
the principle of rearranging to re- 
member that some of the great mas- 
ters themselves made arrangements 
of their own works. Let us think 
of all the works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach which he himself left in differ- 
ent forms; for example, one of his C 
minor two-piano concertos was orig- 
inally written for violin, oboe, and 
strings; the solo parts of the other 
C minor double-piano concerto are 
identical with the two-violin Con- 
certo, and the beloved D-minor Con- 
certo was originally written for vio- 
lin. The G violin Solo Fugue and 
the E major Preludio also exist in 
organ form. The Brahms F minor 
Quintet was originally a two-piano 
composition. Ravel originally wrote 
his Rapsodie Espagnole for two pi- 
anos, and it was not published as an 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ELECTRONIC ORGANS—ARE THEY 
THE ANSWER? William Barnes, 
Chicago 


In this era of unprecedentedly high 
prices for building and for all the 
things that go to furnish a church, 
the problem of raising enough 
money to build a church and to buy 
an adequate organ becomes very 
real. The same problem is faced in 
the case of an old church which has 
to make alterations to house a new 
organ. 

Since the war it has repeatedly 
been the case that when a church 
erected a new building the final 
costs exceeded the original estimates 
by 50 per cent to 100 per cent. I 
know that one church had to make 
no less than three successive drives 
for building funds to keep up with 
the advancing costs of construction. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
surely not strange that building com- 
mittces look about to see where 
something may be saved, and most 
frequently they decide it is on the 
cost of a new organ. It has happened 
many times in my experience. 

Two months ago I was called to 
St. Louis to advise with a commu- 
nity church in a fashionable suburb 
that was spending $350,000 for a 
new church plant. They had allowed 
$3,500 or 1 per cent of the cost of 
the church building, for some sort 
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of organ to meet their musical re- 
quirements. Natuarally this could be 
nothing more than one of the elec- 
tronic organs. 

It was suggested by one of the 
group that met at luncheon (and 
the group consisted of the ministers 
of the church, the architect, chair- 
men of the Building, Music, and 
Finance Committees, and others) 
that, of course, a pipe organ would 
be nice, but it was really a luxury. 
Having noticed that the plans for 
the church called for a slate roof, 
I pointed out that a tar paper roof 
would keep the rain out, and that 
a slate roof was a luxury. Also the 
plans called for a steeple—pure lux- 
ury. It all depends on what the 
church considers a luxury. This par- 
ticular church is going to buy an 
organ. 

In many other cases, the matter of 
choice of musical equipment is set- 
tled by buying the cheapest sub- 
stitute for an organ, because the 
church has come to the end of its 
financial resources and must be satis- 
fied at least temporarily with a 
substitute. 

All electronics have the following 
qualities in common with organs: 
(1) The tone may be sustained in- 
definitely. (2) The tone may be in- 
creased or decreased, while being 
sustained, at the will of the per- 
former. (3) The range of tone vol- 
ume from soft to loud is entirely 
comparable with that of organs. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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THE ORGAN AND ITS LITERATURE 
IN THE CHURCH. Frank Van Dusen, 
Chicago 


It does not take a great deal of 
research on the subject “The Organ 
and Its Literature in the Church” 
to convince one that styles and tastes 
in church music and the type of 
church services vary with time and 
location and with changes in mu- 
sical and religious developments. 
This should convince the student of 
church music of the necessity for 
knowledge and understanding of the 
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foundations upon which church mu- 
sic is based, and of the importance 
of the background upon which to 
build. There would be less mixing 
indiscriminately in one service of mu- 
sic which has its origin in the ecclesi- 
astical modes with music that is cast 
into an entirely different form of 
harmony, melody, and cadence; and 
the church musician with a knowl- 
edge of the origin and development 
of pure church music would not try 
to bring about a fusion of devoutly 
religious modal music, for instance, 
with cheap secular melody. Thus, 
only through a knowledge of the 
source and a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of what has gone into church 
music down to the present time, will 
the young church musician have 
that understanding necessary to pro- 
ject to his congregation a purely 
religious music service and to main- 
tain the high standard consistent 
with his profession. To give the 
student this understanding is the 
task set for the teachers in our col- 
leges everywhere. 

In spite of the severe criticism of 
the music in general in our present- 
day churches, I am not pessimistic 
regarding the ultimate standard to 
be attained, so long as we continue 
to send out in such large numbers 
well-schooled organists and directors. 
Again I repeat, we as teachers are 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Theory and Its Pedagogy 


AN EVALUATION OF PRESENT 
METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC 
THEORY. Paul Grover, University of 
Dubuque 


There is an attitude of considerable 
skepticism among music educators in 
regard to current practices in the 
teaching of music theory. Some of 
the questions many have been ask- 
ing themselves are as follows: 

1. Are the assignments in these 
courses generally related to the back- 
ground and maturity of the stu- 
dents? 

2. Are the materials used  suffi- 
ciently interesting to motivate the 
students effectively? 

3. Do the materials and the meth- 
od of their presentation tend to lead 
to an apprehension of musical mean- 
ings? 

4. Is opportunity given theory stu- 
dents for personal initiative and 
originality? 

5. As theory courses are now 
taught do the skills and abilities 
learned therein tend to transfer or 
carry over effectively into: actual 
practice, whether it be composing, 
performing, or listening? 

Another question which frequent- 
ly comes to mind is: What of the 
self-taught student—the individual 
who, without ever having studied 
formal music theory, arranges and 
orchestrates music and even does 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ON THE TEACHING OF THEORY. 
Charles Leonhard, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 


The study of music theory has for 
generations been considered an es- 
sential part of the preparation of 
a musician. When we _ consider 
seriously and objectively the out- 
comes resulting from this often pro- 
longed and arduous study, it is little 
short of amazing that music theory 
has remained an accepted part of 
the music curriculum. The outcomes 
of the conventional course in theory 
are so disappointing that one won- 
ders how the teacher can accept year 
after year the resulting frustration 
and why students have not risen 
up in revolt against it. 

The primary objective of theory 
study has been the development of 
skill in four-part harmonization. 
Whatever embellishments may have 
been placed around the course in 
the way of dictation and keyboard 
harmony, the emphasis has remained 
on four-part harmonization. 

And what has been the outcome? 
A small percentage of the class 
developed considerable skill in this 
technique while the remainder 
trailed along with varying degrees 
of incompetence. This statement 
may be rebutted by saying that it 
is true of any class learning any 
skill. But, examine your best stu- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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FUNCTION OF THEORY. David Van 


Vactor, University of Tennesee 


From where I stand it seems that 
music has to do with three distinct 
groups: (1) the composer (creator), 
(2) the interpreter (re-creator), (3) 
the audience (receiver). These three 
sides of the musical triangle are cer- 
tainly closely related, but in practice 
they are too often in disagreement 
in so far as sympathetic understand- 
ing is concerned. I believe we will 
all agree that the source of music is 
the composer, a creator or musical 
scribe who sets down signs that may 
or may not be translated into vibra- 
tions which will express his musical 
thought. The distance from the 
germ of an idea in the composer's 
mind to the actual well-organized set 
of vibrations that strike the auditor’s 
ear is a long and complicated one. 
Setting down musical thoughts in- 
volves a great amount of knowledge 
and technique on the part of the 
composer, The interpreter, in turn, 
must be equipped to translate these 
signs into actual vibrations, either 
directly or with the aid of a conduc- 
tor. The audience or receiver must 
know how to assimilate the emotion- 
al impulses which these vibrations 
deliver. We see instantly that the 
composer’s original thought has a 
chance of successful delivery in di- 
rect proportion to the composite de- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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THE QUESTION OF APPLIED MU- 
SIC. Arlan R. Coolidge, Brown Univer- 
sity 


A middle of the road course always 
seems to lack glamor, whether it be 
in politics, sports, or education. Ac- 
tually the truth is often pretty close 
to dead center, and only by trial and 
error do we come to realize it. In 
education, for example, the elective 
system is adopted as a reform meas- 
ure, replacing an outworn system of 
rigid controls, and then is_ itself 
vitiated by overuse which leads to 
intellectual flabbiness and disorder. 
At that point the ugly head of iron 
discipline and control rears once 
again and the cycle begins anew. 
Since this meeting is concerned 
primarily with Applied Music, I 
shall not review the various steps 
in the development of college music 
as a whole. Rather, I should like to 
focus on the Applied Music situa- 
tion as it now exists, going on to a 
brief statement concerning what I 
believe are solutions of the problem 
as far as liberal arts colleges are 
concerned. The NASM curriculum 
is largely out of our field because it 
has professional aims and demands a 
greater proportion of a_ student’s 
time than can be fitted into a gen- 
eral program of liberal studies. 
Within the liberal colleges there are 
many patterns. Some are compro- 
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mises, others are experimental at- 
tempts. A definite trend is observ- 
able, however, and I should like to 
refer to a study made a couple of 
years ago for MTNA by Karl Esch- 
man, of Denison, and myself. It con- 
cerned itself with college degrees 
in music, and the portion dealing 
with liberal arts institutions brought 
together evidence from 11g colleges 
representing every section of the 
country. Although there were some 
institutions which did not then have 
a music major concentration, there 
were 70 that did, and in those 70, 
on the average 34 per cent of the 
work in concentration might be 
done in Applied Music. In 80 col- 
leges where the major concentration 
was offered, an average of 33 per 
cent of the total work for the A.B. 
degree was allowed in music. There- 
fore, roughly one third of a stu- 
dent’s work might be carried on in 
music and of that third, a third 
could be in applied music in a ma- 
jority of the institutions studied. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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THE QUESTION OF APPLIED MU- 
SIC. Henry Woodward, Carleton Col- 
lege 


The question of applied music is 
not merely one question, but many. 
From the curricular, administrative, 
or instructional point of view it is 
a sort of hydra, for when one prob- 
lem is solved two others spring up in 
its place. We can learn a great deal 
of value by studying what depart- 
ments of music throughout the coun- 
try have done in an immediate and 
practical way to solve the difficulties. 

The wide variety of curricula lead- 
ing to the arts degree is sufficient 
indication that the solutions of the 
problem must vary in detail, and 
we can easily lose our sense of direc- 
tion among the details. Nevertheless, 
the actual solution of the question 
of applied music must be a specific 
and a local one. However much we 
may reverence the ideal of a liberal 
education, our obeisance must con- 
form in some measure to the cus- 





toms and traditions of our local 
shrine. 

Probably no one versed in the 
history of the art of music or of 
musical scholarship would care to 
defend the proposition that a stu- 
dent of music is not a better sudent 
for having some practical knowledge 
of performance. The men who com- 
posed the music we study are nearly 
all very able and often pre-eminent 
performers, and I believe that our 
great musical scholars either still 
play well or count considerable ac- 
complishment in performance among 
the indiscretions of their youth. 

It is really unfortunate that the 
performance of music has_ been 
labeled applied music in our aca- 
demic jargon, for music being per- 
formed is after all the living stuff. 
I do not decry the beauties of 
imagined performance; music may 
sound better in the imagination 
than it ever does in actual perfor- 
mance, but only the highly skilled 
musician whose faculties have been 
developed through long practice is 
capable of re-creating a musical 
work in his imagination from the 
score. The phonograph has become 
an enormously useful tool in help- 
ing the student to explore the litera- 
ture, but most of us would agree 
that a musicality developed solely 
through listening has its limitations. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE AMERICAN COMPOSER AND 
THE PERFORMER. John Garvey, Uni- 


versity of Illinois 


In its fifteen years of its existence 
the Walden Quartet has performed 
a total of 88 different contemporary 
works. Of these, 54 are American. 
These 88 works represent 69 differ- 
ent composers, of whom 45 are 
native-born Americans and g natur- 
alized citizens. To give an idea of the 
scope of performances, it is only nec- 
essary to list composers, as follows: 
Wayne Barlow, William Bergsma, 
Ernest Bloch, John Alden Carpenter, 
Paul Creston, Norman Dello Joio, 
Marcel Dick, Richard Donovan, Her- 
bert Elwell, Alvin Etler, Ross Lee 
Finney, Carl Fuerstner, Paul Hinde- 
mith, Charles Ives, Frederick Jacobi, 
Ellis Kohs, Normand Lockwood, 
Charles Martin Loeffler, Otto Luen- 
ing, Douglas Moore, Robert Palmer, 
Burrill Phillips, Walter Piston, 
Quincy Porter, Wallingford Riegger, 
Leroy Robertson, Arnold Schonberg, 
Arthur Shepherd, William Schuman, 
John Verrall. Of the 88 works in 
question, the staggering total of 45 
were world premieres! 

It seems obvious, from these fig- 
ures, that in the case of this par- 
ticular organization the American 
composer has no room for complaint. 
The important point, however, is 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE AMERICAN COMPOSER AND 
THE MUSIC TEACHER. Homer Keller, 
University of Michigan 


The music teacher is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of new music that 
is being made available and of new 
releases of recordings. Thanks to the 
champions of contemporary expres- 
sion who have tirelessly worked for 
the inclusion of contemporary music 
in the normal repertory in concert 
and school, one finds little apathy 
on the part of music teachers regard- 
ing American music. There are few 
teachers without a vital interest in a 
complete and well-rounded reper- 
tory. 

The question for the teacher, con- 
ductor, and performer becomes: 
“What music is most suitable for 
performance—senior recital, choral 
group, or private pupils? What shall 
I include from the large assortment 
of present American compositions?” 

We should not overlook the em- 
bryonic young composer. His maisic 
should be given careful considera- 
tion. If it is at all possible to per- 
form his work, let him hear it. Even 
if it lacks coherence or is technically 
impractical he will be benefited 
more by rehearsal of and hearing his 
work than by hundreds of words of 
criticism. The earlier that creative 
talent has strong guidance the more 
one can expect from the full-fledged 
composer that emerges. 

At the high school level, where the 
young composer has had little or no 
technical training, his imagination 
can be stimulated by guiding him 
through the best music of various 
periods. It is impossible to place too 
much emphasis on the study and 
repeated hearing of contemporary 
works as a normal part of the mu- 
sical training of the young mind 
which can absorb new sounds and 
ideas with little effort. 

The teaching of theory in college 
through music itself rather than by 
dry formulated rules is a great ad- 
vance in study technique and leads 
the student to a broad understand- 
ing of music of all styles. It will lead 

(Continued on page 59) 


THE AMERICAN COMPOSER AND 
THE PUBLISHER. Ennis Davis, The 


Music Journal 


There are no serious “problems” 
existing between the composer and 
the publisher. Actually, they are in 
business together—the business of 
creating, publishing, and distribut- 
ing new music. The composer oc- 
casionally may have fault to find 
with the publisher’s editorial, ad- 
vertising, sales, and bookkeeping de- 
partments. The publisher may take 
exception to some of the composer’s 
ideas and practices. But all of that 
is everyday stuff in the field of com- 
merce, and music publishing is 
“commercial” unless someone has a 
lot of money to give away. 

When a piece of music has been 
composed, published, and marketed, 
the composer and the publisher face 
the common problem of getting it 
performed. They have entered the 
market with a product. Unless it 
achieves performance and use both 
of them have failed to realize upon 
their efforts. They may well combine 
their forces to determine the source 
and cause of any market resistance 
and then go sensibly and practically 
about the business of overcoming it. 

During recent years there have 
been many forum discussions about 
the contemporary composer and his 
music. Much blame has been at- 
tached to the prejudice of conduc- 
tors, to the unfair and unknowing 
attitude of critics, to the lack of 
intelligence and competence on the 
part of performing artists, to the 
greediness of managers, to the leth- 
argic response of the listening public. 
Quite regularly it has been the habit 
of these forums to “hurl charges,” 
“fix blame,” and “make recommen- 
dations”—after which everyone has 
gone home and done nothing about 
anything. 

If we really wish to do something 
about expanding the active reper- 
tory of our musical life let’s stop 
making such general complaints and 
dig in and go to work at some point 
where it looks as if our efforts could 


(Continued on page 57 
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LOUISIANA STORY. Frederick W. 
Sternfeld, Dartmouth College 


In the past few years an increasing 
number of music teachers and crit- 
ics have been mindful of the actual, 
and even more of the potential, im- 
portance of movie music. They have 
endeavored to encourage, from year 
to year, those films that have stood 
out from the average productions by 
the ingenuity and the propriety of 
their dramatic music. But, in cheer- 
ing what seemed the best musical 
film of the year, we have frequently 
had to applaud a work of limited at- 
tractiveness, an effort in the right di- 
rection and yet a composition that 
did not measure up to our over-all 
musical standards. 

It is a pleasure to introduce this 
year a film which has won acclaim 
at the festivals of Venice and Edin- 
borough and has been honored by 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. The two men who joined 
hands in making Louisiana Story 
are both veterans in the medium of 
the screen. Virgil Thomson, perhaps 
better known to the public at large 
as a music critic, is one of the fore- 
most composers of film scores: The 
Plough (1936), his first collaborative 
effort with Pare Lorentz, is still 
being shown in Europe and Amer- 
ica; The River (1937) was even more 
successful and has great appeal even 
today. 


Frederick W. Sternfeld 
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When Robert Flaherty asked Vir- 
gil Thomson to write the score for 
Louisiana Story, in 1948, he selected 
a composer who had gained the 
competence and craftsmanship that 
come only from dealing frequently 
and repeatedly with the same me- 
dium. Flaherty has produced, among 
others, Elephant Boy, Man of Aran, 
and Moana, but he is perhaps best 
known for a film shot in 1922, 
Nanook of the North. 

Flaherty’s great strength lies in 
his ability to capture the spirit of 
his subject. As early as Nanook, he 
left the smoothness and pretensions 
of the travelogue far behind by plac- 
ing his camera inside the igloo, pro- 
jecting his tale through Eskimo eyes, 
not those of the traveling tourist. 
Louisiana Story takes the same ap- 
proach. One might aptly add the 
subtitle Men and Machines, however 
hackneyed this phrase may sound. 
Not men against machines, for there 
is a friendly interlocking relation- 
ship between the simple French- 
Canadian settlers in the Bayou coun- 
try, making their livelihood by hunt- 
ing and trapping game, and the oil 
drilling crew which leases the land, 
erects a derrick, drills, and eventual- 
ly strikes oil, bringing material pros- 
perity to the region, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO THE 
TEACHING OF MUSIC, James Nicker- 


son, University of Kansas 


Within the past year many of you 
have witnessed a telecast for the first 
time. I suspect that this experience 
sent your thoughts wandering among 
the various applications and ramifi- 
cations which will undoubtedly come 
of this latest medium of communica- 
tion. At any rate, the impact of 
television is already felt, and its 
ultimate effect upon our social struc- 
ture is beyond the imagination of 
most of us. 

In retrospect we can see the in- 
fluence of Edison’s experiments with 
the phonograph upon modern cul- 
ture and upon the quality and shape 


















James Nickerson 


of the profession of music. Likewise, 
the radio and the sound film each 
added its impact to the shaping of 
the culture of man today. Whether 
or not we are aware of them, new 
media are arising around us now as 
they have in the past, and each will 
play a part in shaping the world 
which is to come. 

Of more immediate concern to us, 
however, is the consideration of cer- 
tain of these new media in musical 
instruction. More specifically stated, 
what recognition are professional 
music teachers giving these media 
in their work? What practical appli- 
cations can be made of available 
visual and audio aids which will 
enhance our instructional work? 
What direction are the developments 
of these several aids likely to take 
in the foreseeable future? 

We have incorporated sound re- 
cording processes extensively into 
our music work. Fine libraries of 
recordings are available in our 
schools, our homes, and our stores. 
This is the result of a joint effort 
of industry, musicians, teachers, and 
a willing public. Our equipment has 
developed radically from the “float- 
ing funnel” of the early models, but 
we still seek better means of sound 
reproduction and seriously concern 
ourselves with the quality of the 
equipment we use. 

In the actual recording of our 
own musical production we are 
closely concerned with other factors 
—ease and economy of operation. 
These needs have brought us wire 
and tape recordings in recent years 


(Continued on page 62) 
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FACTORS LIMITING THE APPRECI- 
ATION OF MUSIC. M. Emett Wil- 
son, Ohio State University 


Psychology of music has suffered 
much from oversophistication. The 
day may come when appiied psy- 
chology of music may eed highly 
technical experimentation, but at 
the present time the crying need is 
for more practical information con- 
cerning the factors that prevent and 
the techniques that help the listen- 
ers to get the message of the com- 
poser. This discussion purposes to 
outline some simple experiments 
which will help to give us this in- 
formation and which can be carried 
out by any intelligent person with 
a minimum of psychological back- 
ground. 

This problem of the appreciation 
of music easily breaks down into 
three obvious fields: the composer, 
whom we may here represent by the 
music itself; the listener, who is the 
complex subject of our investiga- 
tion; and the passage of the music 
to this listener—a procedure which 
we shall here ignore, since it belongs 
in the field of the physicist and the 
anatomist. 

At Ohio State University we have 
conducted experiments in playing 
by ear, memorization, and sight read- 
ing. We know of no technique to 
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measure with any accuracy the ap- 
preciation of music, but it seems 
safe to assume that appreciation fol- 
lows the pattern of some or all of 
these three. That is, the person who 
plays by ear necessarily eraploys the 
units and the patterns which he 
hears in his mind’s ear. These may 
be patterns of harmony, they may 
be bits of melody, they may be any 
units in the form of the composition. 
Similarly, in memorizing a compo- 
sition, a person inevitably uses a 
habitual technique which with al- 
most fatalistic regularity deals with 
the elements and the units of those 
elements which his experience has 
provided him. Furthermore, in play- 
ing by sight or in singing by sight, 
the performer is dependent upon 
units which are characteristically his. 
He may use single notes, he may use 
chordal patterns, he may use themat- 
ic similarities, he may use absolute 
pitch; but whatever he uses, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
was there in his mind as a familiar 
unit before he recognized it in the 
new situation. Our experimentation 
has been concerned with the per- 
formance of music and with the lim- 
itation of the performers’ apprecia- 
tion. It may be that those listeners 
who have never performed music ap- 
preciate it in quite a different man- 
ner; but the more we experiment 
with performers, the more we learn 
about appreciation in general. We 
hope eventually to be able to map 
out the pattern of appreciation for 
any individual. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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THE SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL NA- 
TURE OF MUSICAL TASTE. John H. 


Mueller, Indiana University 


The theory of the inseparability of 
music and society is today a basic 
axiom in all psychological and so- 
ciological thinking. It is not entirely 
novel, however, being the culmina- 
tion of a long-time trend in em- 
pirical thought. Taine and Lalo in 
France and Herbert Spencer in Eng- 


John H. Mueller 


land, abetted by the anthropological 
studies which turned. up a bewilder- 
ing array of diverse aesthetic stand- 
ards, propagated the notion that the 
arts, like every other human activity, 
were a craft of Man and were sub- 
ject to all the psychological and so- 
ciological principles which subsumed 
all other human behavior. The fine 
arts were not viewed as a revelation 
of Higher Truth, as the nineteenth 
century Romanticist claimed, but as 
a product of the whole man func- 
tionally related to this world. 

If, then, the dependence of the in- 
dividual on society is not a novel 
hypothesis, there are nevertheless di- 
verse conceptions as to the principles 
underlying this relation, and the 
manner in which it is implemented. 

Of all the current theories of the 
relation between music and its so- 
cial environment, the simplest and 
most uncritical is to the effect that 
music is the reflection of the “spirit 
of the age.” This familiar principle 
of the Zeitgeist has been mobilized 
by Leichtentritt, Lang, Sachs, and 
others, all of whom divide the 
stream of history into broad periods, 
of which the Renaissance, Baroque, 
and Romantic have gained greatest 
currency. Each of these periods, it is 
believed, manifests a characteristic 
“spirit” which epitomizes the obvi- 
ous diversities of traits and which is 
rendered incarnate in its art. 

We begin with the assumption 
that musical taste is a system of very 
specific tonal habits, conditioned by 
the incessant flow of experiences of 
the individual person as a_partici- 
pating member of a culture group. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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SATB 

170. *SOON-A WILL BE DONE 

Arr. Leslie R. Bell .20 
85. LET US BREAK BREAD 

TOGETHER — Bell .20 
84. SKIP TO MY LOU 

Arr. Leslie R. Bell .20 
83. THE WEE COOPER 

O'FYFE — Bell 15 
95. BEYOND THE STARS 

John Tasker Howard .20 


90. NOBODY KNOWS THE 
TROUBLE I'VE SEEN — 


Scholin .20 
82. *THREE GRECIAN SONGS 

— John Vincent 36 
81. PRAISE THE FATHER — 

Robert Leech Bedell .20 


158. STAR DUST 
Arr. Webster-Strickling 25 
143. GOD REMEMBERS 


EVERYTHING — Arlen 5 
49. *YEAR THAT TREMBLED 
Roy Harris mb 


31. *NOW’S THE TIME FOR 
PLAY — Wayne Howorth .15 


SSA 


588. *O SHENANDO'H 
John Vincent .20 
509. BELLS ACROSS THE 
MEADOWS — Ketelbey — .15 
523. ONE MORNING IN MAY 

















Carmichael 15 
577. *SUABIAN FOLK TUNE 

Arr. Leslie R. Bell .20 
575. ECHOES FROM STRAUSS 

Strauss-Roy .20 
508. GIVE ME ONE HOUR 

Rudolf Friml 15 
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CLARINET 


with piano acc. 
FANTASY (Based on Chopin's “Fan- 
tasy Impromptu") 


Trans. Alfred Gallodoro 1.50 
REVUE for Clarinet and Piana 

Alex North 2.00 
PASTIME SUITE 

Alex North 1.50 
MISIRLOU 

Roubanis-Edwards .60 
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Tibor Serly .60 
CANZONE DELLA SERA 

Victor Kolar .60 
JOLENE 

Erik Leidzen 1.00 





TRUMPET STUDIES WITH 
MODERN'STIC RHYTHMS 
(Mancini) 1.75 
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THE SYNCOPATED CLOCK Anderson-Lang 3.00 5.00 
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PACIFIC PANORAMA David Bennett 5.50 7.00 
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A descriptive fantasy, featuring an effective storm scene. 
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Functional Music 
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FUNCTIONAL MUSIC FOR ORTHO- 
PEDIC, MEDICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC 
PATIENTS. Dr. A. Flagler Fultz, Boston 


Last year at this panel, a speaker 
spent much time in sounding solemn 
medical warnings to an artistic mu- 
sicianry about the careless adoption 
of scientific concepts and words gen- 
erally used professionally in limited 
connotations. But today, informed 
musicians and physicians are con- 
siderably more aware than a year 
ago that there has been a gratifying 
shift in emphasis. ‘Thoughttul ob- 
servers recognize the new pattern 
that is emerging in the employment 
of functional music in hospitals, and 
they testify that it has moved out of 
the artistic into the scientific field. 

Several clear-cut trends identify 
the shape this pattern is taking. One 
of these is the increasing number of 
doctors, nurses, occupational thera- 
pists, and other members of hospital 
staffs who attend lectures and dis- 
cussions. Indeed, this fact indicates 
an expectancy of the discovery of re- 
liable scientific information the im- 
portance of which is much more 
readily appreciated by the medical 
profession than by the rank and file 
of musicians. 

Another hopeful sign of the tran- 
sition to scientific thinking about 
this subject is the enriched program 
of training springing up in univer- 
sities and other educational centers 
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on both undei_raduate and gradu- 
ate levels. Undergraduate training 
with accredited standing can be ob- 
tained in several universities and 
colleges. Graduate students working 
for Master’s and Doctor’s degrees 
are conducting outstanding research 
projects in their respective depart- 
ments. Accredited schools of occupa- 
tional therapy include Musical Oc- 
cupational ‘Therapy in their curricu- 
lum of therapeutic media for quali- 
fied persons. But, whether the course 
covers a four-year college course, or 
extensive graduate study, or a five- 
month specialization study compris- 
ing eighty class-hours and sixty-four 
hours of medically supervised clin- 
ical training for occupational thera- 
pists and college students whose pre- 
vious training and personal charac- 
teristics qualify them for this type of 
work, each type of training leans 
heavily upon a scientific methodol- 
ogy, and each involves some form of 
internship or properly 
clinical experience. 

Sull further emphasis in the cur- 
rent year supporting this shift  to- 
ward scientific methods and _ tech- 
niques is to be seen in the appear- 
ance of fewer speculative articles in 
magazines and in the publication of 
several fine books in the field—the 


supervised 


(Continued on page 61) 
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REVIEW OF PERTINENT RESEARCH. 


E. Thayer Gaston, University of Kansas 


‘To those whose interest has led them 
to follow closely the work and liter- 
ature in the field of music in therapy 
it must be apparent that a critical 
point has been reached. This posi- 
tion is not unique. Every field of 
knowledge now designated as a sci- 
ence, or one in which the methods 
of science are used, has reached this 
point in development at some time 
in its history. Music in therapy has 
attracted attention to itself by its 
probable potentialities. It has re- 
ceived some consideration from the 
medical profession. Many claims 
have been made on its behalf. The 
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demonstration of these claims and 
the development of its potentialities 
in an approved fashion are awaited 
eagerly by those concerned, 

It would seem, then, that music 
in therapy must move forward and 
provide itself with sufficient basic re- 
search for a firm foundation or it 
cannot, even in part, consider itself 
a science. Nor will it be wholeheart- 
edly accepted as such by other pro- 
fessions employing scientific meth- 
ods. This does not (nor should it) 
prohibit the use of music in curative 
or remedial situations. These state- 
ments should not be construed as 
defeatist or derogatory concerning 
past efforts or work. It is important, 
however, that a full realization of 
the present reached if 
possible. 


status be 


Observation of certain phenomena 
ordinarily constitutes the beginning 
of a science. This is followed by 
speculation and rationalization. Often 
the next step is individual em- 
piricism—sometimes good, sometimes 
bad. The framing of theories now 
occurs if it has not already done so. 
Following this, the clinical method 
may become apparent with case his- 
tories and compilation of similar 
cases. 

Each of these steps is important, 
particularly the clinical, but the 
cornerstone of scientific knowledge 


(Continued on page 56) 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENTS. 
Arthur Redner, Potsdam Stuie Teachers 
College 


School administrators contend that 
all too often music teachers, espe- 
cially young ones, are so eager to 
stress performance and make names 
for themselves and their schools that 
they spend their time and efforts 
with only the talented. As a result of 
this, the majority of students have 
no contact with music after they 
leave junior high school. If we, as 
music educators, are to function in 
a true educational sense we must 
provide music for everyone even if 
that means having only an assembly 
sing once a week. There are music 
teachers in our public schools who 
insist that they cannot endure the 


mediocrity which is often typical of 


assembly singing. Such teachers do 
not belong in the field of music 
education. 

It may appear that I am arguing 
for more music at the expense of 
“good” music, but such is not the 
case. I am urging that every child be 
given the opportunity to develop 
musically to the highest possible 
plane he can reach. This means a 
good general program of music for 
everyone—with band, orchestra, and 
chorus as media for the training of 
the more gifted. After all, when we 
teach music in the public schoois 


Arthur Redner 
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we have a double responsibility—to 
the students whom we teach and to 
music itself. Neither one can be sac- 
rificed or exploited at the expense of 
the other. 

It is true that we do not have 
enough music teachers in our schools 
to carry out an adequate program of 
music training. One solution to that 
problem may be to train more stu- 
dent leaders. Must the music teacher 
do all the work? Are there not some 
students who are sufficiently gifted 
to do at least a reasonably good job 
of taking over sectional rehearsals of 
instrumental and choral groups un- 
der the supervision of the music 
teacher? This is one way to interest 
and train iuture teachers of music. 
In one of the schools on the “cir- 
cuit” which I visit for Potsdam State 
Teachers College, students write, 
produce, and direct a musical pro- 
duction each year with no help from 
the music teacher. 

We hear a great deal about train- 
ing the elementary classroom teach- 
er to teach her own music. This is 
all well and good, but the music 
teachers in service must assume 
much of the responsibility for train- 
ing these classroom teachers. Four to 
six semester hours of music during 
their college training will not equip 
them to do satisfactory music teach- 
ing, except in the case of those who 
have had good general music train- 
ing in their own junior high school 
and high school days or who have 
had the benefit of private training. 

The public schools have a right to 
expect leadership from teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Adequate and well- 
planned cooperation between them 
will have much to do with making 
college curricula and training more 
practical. 
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REVIEW OF SCHOOL MUSIC STAND- 
ARDS. William Larsen, Eastman School 
of Music 


During the past twenty-five years 
school music has had a phenomenal 
growth, and with this growth has 






William Larsen 


come a much greater complexity of 
organization, and, in turn, a mul- 
tiplicity of problems as to the most 
effective ways of teaching it. No 
longer can all music teachers meet 
together to discuss their mutual 
problems as they once did at the 
early conferences. Furthermore, a 
critical attitude toward present 
standards and practices has devel- 
oped so that many music educators 
are not willing to accept new and 
sometimes bizarre methods of teach- 
ing school music solely on the basis 
of testimony presented by adherents 
of these methods. Authorities on 
teaching music are being questioned; 
methods which have become tradi- 
tional are being subjected to inves- 
tigation; and interpretations and 
proposed applications of education- 
al doctrines based on deductive rea- 
soning are being doubted and stud- 
ied for their values before accept- 
ance. This new questioning attitude 
(by no means as yet universally prac- 
ticed) has emerged during the past 
twenty-five years with, and to a cer- 
tain extent because of, a parallel de- 
velopment in educational science. 
As valuable as former subjective 
ways to secure the truth about mu- 
sic teaching have been and still are, 
the scientific method of research in 
music education has become of great 
importance in testing old procedures 
and evaluating new ones in this in- 
creasingly complex field. 

Most of the research in music edu- 
cation has been done in the larger 
colleges where graduate departments 
are maintained. School music has 
now progressed to the point where 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Handy Ispothers Wusic oe Inc. 


Invites Your Attention To The Following: 
Pg Ae EON og 


A new and enlarged edition of “BLUES”, an anthology edited by W. C. Handy, and with an 
introduction by E. Abbe Niles, will be issued in March by Charles Boni. 








This anthology includes fifty-one numbers tracing the development of the Blues from their origin 
in folk music and showing their influence on contemporary American music. 


Included are all of the famous “Blues” by W. C. Handy: 


“MEMPHIS BLUES" 
“BEALE STREET BLUES" 
“ST. LOUIS BLUES" 
“LOVELESS LOVE" 
“YELLOW DOG BLUES" 
as well as 
“KRAZY KAT" by John Alden Carpenter and "RHAPSODY IN BLUE" by George Gershwin 


and numerous others, with full page illustrations by Covarrubias. Size, 9 x 12; Cloth Cover, $5.00. 


JEAN STOR'S BIBLICAL CHORAL SERIES MUSIC BY TWO CHICAGO NOTABLES 























Arranged for Mixed Voices Popular . 
So sh Ca cea ee ae eee .20 “THE MAN IN THE TURBAN”’—By Melba Noble.................. 40 
i get nat lye in PSALM” een = TRADITIONAL SPIRITUALS—By Florence Price 
- t salm - oan 
“GOD IS OUR REFUGE”—46th Psalm 20 fica BOUND FOR THE ee mee Pd eesubsscomsonceies .30 
“THE WATER OF LIFE”—Revelation XXUE1-7..ccoccccoo- 20 | “Oa oF er ee — See ” 
“THESE ARE THEY’—Revelation VII:11-17 ..ccc0smmum 20 | “RISE MOURNERS—Solo 30 
“THE KINGDOMS OF OUR LORD’’—Revelation XI:15-17... .20 “HEAV’N BOUND” (Women’s Voices)—Quartette................ .25 
“SAINT LOUIS BLUES" MARCH “BLUE DESTINY" (Scherzo) BOOKS 
As recorded by Tex B k ™ : li 
tinh From Symphony by Albert Chiafiorelli | piye VIOLIN SCLOS (Spirituals) 
Victor Record No. 20-2722-A Based on 
Arranged by Jerry Gray — - - With Piano Accompaniment 
; Ww. C. P 
Adaptation by Perry Burgett Cerne rhe ne ee By George Morrison........000 $1.00 
Military Bond oo. ccceommme$1.50 Conductor Score: cS $6.00 
Orch BO Specs f Orchestrations | 
a ga = | FIVE SKETCHES FOR PIANO 
PME TROND sissies. ‘ .60 
~—_ 9.00 | By Noah Fy Ryd@t...cecsesnenenn $1.00 
“SAINT LOUIS BLUES" Concert 7.50 | 
: : Symphony 10.00 
Jazz Fantasia for Clarinet | TWELVE NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Arr. by Johnny Smith... .75 
(Another Texan) FOUR HANDY BAND NUMBERS =| VIS. FI 
"HARLEM" (Concerto) (Concert) | By William Grant Still.....Ea. $1.50 
For | 
Clarinet with String Quartet “ODE TO HARLEM" | UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG 
Arr. by Johnny Smith 51.00 . | With thirty-seven literary and mu- 
“SAINT LOUIS BLUES” OPPORTUNITY | sical contributors—thirty-eight songs 


that sing the story-lives of twenty- 


Two Pianos-Four Hands four pioneers including musical set- 


“SAINT LOUIS BLUES" (Fantasy) 


Arr. by Kathleen Dickey $1.00 | ting to 
“SAINT LOUIS BLUES" “PASADENA" 
(Choral Arrangement) " : 
As Sung by For Military Band aang ama 
The Hall Johnson Choir—Featured in Arr. by Joseph Paulson; each F 
“BANJO ON MY KNEE” Edited by W. C. Handy 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Nc, || mee: me Berra TUB y aise csesensosonsescs 





Production J .50 Symphonic . 4.00 | De Luxe Edition 








Our Catalog Has Everything from Symphony to Spirituals and Swing 


Handy a Whisic “ Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 




















“Genuine American Music” 
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Why Was Your Manuscript Rejected ? 


FRANK CAMPBELL-WATSON 





The editor-in-chief of Music Publishers Holding Corpora- 


tion offers a frank discussion pertaining to the publisher’s 


handling of original manuscripts. 





bore may be one of thousands 
who have submitted an original 
musical composition to a publisher, 
only to have it rejected. You may 
have wondered why you were not 
offered an immediate contract. Your 
composition was highly praised by 
many of your musician friends. It 
was performed at the spring concert 
with great success; even the head of 
the Music Department at the Uni- 
versity said it was an outstanding 
work! You wrote all of this to the 
publisher when you submitted your 
manuscript, but apparently the edi- 
tor simply didn’t know a good thing 
when he saw it. You doubt whether 
he actually did see it; and you are 
convinced that he is probably a 
self-opinioniated stuffed shirt, an 
iconoclast with a red pencil, or a 
hard-boiled musical politician who 
couldn’t. be expected to appreciate 
an unknown composer. 

You may be right in your judg- 
ment, but before you pronounce 
the verdict why not let the editor 
explain some of the facts and prob- 
lems with which he is concerned? 
He would welcome such an oppor- 
tunity to explain, and you might 
even find him quite human and 
helpful. 

You might find that the monster 
you have conjured up does not en- 
joy his day-long job of examining 
and passing judgment on new manu- 
scripts. His office is not a_ softly 
lighted, esoteric hidaway, but rather 
the nerve center of a highly organ- 
ived machine of industry. 

\ music publisher who maintains 
a large catalog with widely diversi- 
ficd classifications covering every 
known field of musical expression 
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is bound to receive a staggering in- 


flux of manuscript. In accepting 
these manuscripts through the mails 
or by express, the publisher assumes 
a somewhat unfair, to him, responsi- 
bility for their safety and dispatch. 
It is for this reason that the bulk of 
unsolicited manuscripts is often re- 
turned to the senders unopened. 
This might appear unduly discour- 
teous to the well-intentioned com- 
poser, but when measured against 
the uninvited responsibility of” acci- 
dental loss, misplacement, or dam- 
age, the gesture would seem to jus- 
tify itself. 

Now how can a publisher be sure 
that among the unsolicited manu- 
scripts there might not be a musical 
masterpiece, or at least a popular 
song which might jolt the entire 
nation. Let us consider this from 
the standpoint of the publisher 
himself. 

To begin with, the publisher is 
principally interested in his market, 


whether it be for popular songs, or 
for symphonies. Music publishing is 
as much a_ business enterprise as 
manufacturing, merchandising, and 
insurance. Actually it comprises all 
three of these. The publishing of 
music is not a philanthropy; there 
is no subsidy, endowment, or fund 
upon which a publisher may draw 
to balance a_ staggering budget 
against the whims and fancies re- 
sulting from undisciplined editorial 
control. When a publisher decides 
to bring out a musical composition, 
you may be certain that he has con- 
sidered the idea from all possible 
viewpoints before issuing a contract. 
He is making an investment in 
something intangible and abstract, 
consisting of written music with or 
without an accompanying text. The 
article must be manufactured and 
merchandised at considerable cost, 
and the success or tailure of the in- 
vestment is shared with the person 
or persons responsible for the crea- 
tion of the article. And although 
admittedly the majority of published 
compositions, whatever their form, 
style or investiture, are far from 
being masterpieces or hits, yet your 
manuscripts was returned. . . . 
When the publisher receives your 
manuscript, it is read by the music 
editor, who is primarily responsible 
to the publisher for carrying out 
the firm’s policies, in all their in- 
tricate details. The publisher main- 
tains his editor for his ability to 
design and plan publication sched- 
ules (in close cooperation with pro- 
motional and sales officials), for his 
knowledge of production and man- 
ufacturing, and above all, for his 


(Continued on page 58) 
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GROWING REPERTOIRE 
SERVICE 


COMPETITION 


SERVICE 


BMI’s full and clear understanding of the force 
of music today is conspicuously reflected in the 
widespread:acceptance of its facilities and 
services. 


BMI emphasizes its Service in Music through 
a variety of specific programming aids and 
numerous practical services to those who use 
and perform music. As a result of this devotion 
to service, broadcasters and other users of music 
are demonstrating their preference in the per- 
formance of BMI-licensed music. 
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GROWING REPERTOIRE 


Through its own publishing activities, those of 
its wholly-owned subsidiary, Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. (AMP), and those of its affiliate 
publishers, BMI continues to expand its grow- 
ing music repertoire. 


In all fields of music BMI has been develop- 
ing vast repertoires that might never have 
existed. For BMI has stimulated and encour- 
aged hundreds of talented young composers and 
new publishers. The music world has been 
strengthened and solidified because of BMI’s 
useful and enterprising activities. 


COMPETITION 


BMI has had the hearty support of music users 
from its very inception, not only because its 
combined catalogs contain a well-rounded 
store of great music but because it has created 
strong competition in publishing and in the 
field of performance rights. 


With its current licenses running until 1959 
BMI more than ever stands as enduring proof 
of the power and determination of American 
enterprise to create and maintain the right of 
free trade in a competitive market. 


MUSIC TO FILL EVERY NEED 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19 


CHICAGO 
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The Community Symphony Orchestra — 
Its Establishment and Development 


II. THE CONDUCTOR 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 





This is the third in the series written by Mrs. Thompson 


in her capacity as Secretary of the American 


Orchestra League. 


Symphony 





( YONDUCTORS, a unique species 
Aof man, can be found in almost 
any size, shape, shade, age, or degree 
of affability and emotional tempera- 
ment. There are conductors who can 
completely blow up the whole show 
just as there are those who can make 
the orchestra the greatest success of 
anything a community has ever ven- 
tured into, The right conductor can 
soon have every organization in 
town working for the symphony. 
The wrong one can practically guar- 
antee the orchestra board it will 
have empty concert halls and a four- 
figure deficit each season. Briefly, 
the conductor can make or break 
the community symphony. 

Many people have contended that 
practically anyone could conduct 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and pre- 
sent a creditable preformance, for 
the musicians could play well to- 
gether in spite of the conductor. 
Perhaps they could. But it is not so 
with the community symphony. A 
successful conductor for this type of 
orchestra must first of all be an 
excellent musician and at the same 
time have a_ personality around 
which the whole organization will 
rally. In addition to being an in- 
spired conductor, he must be a 
teacher, a showman, a diplomat, and 
a public speaker. He must have rare 
vision and a profound belief in the 
cause of building music into the 
community. He must have the pa- 
tience of Job, a sense of humor, and 
a masterful hand with the musicians 
—in short, the conductor must be a 
miracle man. 
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Fortunately (or sometimes unfor- 
tunately), most new community sym- 
phonies immediately find themselves 
in possession of a conductor, for 
many people feel “the call” to con- 
duct. It is often said that practically 
every orchestra musician keeps a 
spare baton hidden in his sleeve just 
in case. And were it not for such 
eager souls many an orchestra would 
never have been started at all. Any 
community wishing to start an or- 
chestra, but having neither conduc- 
tor aspirants nor applicants can ob- 
tain help from several sources. First, 
consult the local music education 
institutions for recommendations. 
Next, contact the manager or con- 
ductor of the professional symphony 
orchestra located in the nearest city. 
There is nearly always good conduc- 
tor material within the personnel of 
an established symphony. The Amer- 


ican Symphony Orchestra League 
(P.O. Box 2292, Charleston, West 
Va.) may be able to make sugges- 
tions, and many of the metropolitan 
artist agencies offer placement serv- 
ices for conductors. 

However, the desire to conduct 
does not necessarily insure the capa- 
city for it. The community orchestra 
which is destined to grow and suc- 
ceed must somehow obtain a com- 
petent musical director. Great care 
should be given to his selection. 

First, analyze the community and 
the orchestra to arrive at the special 
needs and wants. Find out whether 
or not the nationality of the conduc- 
tor is an important factor. Decide 
what is expected of him in addition 
to his musical work. Find out 
whether or not the applicants are 
willing and able to undertake these 
extra chores. An analysis sheet for 
ascertaining the needs is suggested 
on page 64. 

Next, carefully examine the quali- 
fications of the conductors under 
consideration. If possible, listen to 
some of their concerts before making 
a definite decision. Get the reactions 
of the musicians. Find out if the 
applicants can inspire them to better 
work than they can do. Musicianship 
of the conductor should far surpass 
that of any player in the group. 
This will probably dictate a very 
high standard, for many instrumen- 
talists are excellent all-round mu- 
sicians with wide knowledge of con- 
ducting technique and symphonic 
literature. If the conductor is admit- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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READY FOR DELIVERY 


BAND 


(R) CARNIVAL DAY IN NEW ORLEANS (W) PUNCHINELLO 


By John J. Morrissey By Victor Herbert 
"A" Bond. 6.50 “C"* Bond........ 3.50 Arr. William Schoenfeld 
*“*B'’ Bond........ 5.00 Cond. Score 1.00 —_* ‘ Cond. Score...... .50 
Parts, eo........... .40 =<" = ° PCR, GOs cvssessics -25 


(W) SYMPHONY IN B-FLAT 
Scherzo — Third Mcvement 
By Paul Fauchet 
Arr. F. Campbell-Watson 


The first symphony originally conceived for band. Rescored to meet 

American instrumentation requirements. The first and fourth move- 

ments have already been published, the second is in preparation. 
Full Score. 


Cond. Score.... 
Ports, ea......... 


ORCHESTRA 


(W) CHINESE PROCESSION (W) HUCKLEBERRY FINN—OVERTURE 


By Bainbridge Crist By Eric DeLamarter 


—— Gak....... Fi Piany Cond....... .75 **~a’* Orch....... 6.00 
Full Score........ 2. Ports, @G........... 35 “3° 


Full Score 
Piano Cond..... 
"ek... 3.50 Parts, ea 


(W) OL’ KAINTUCK—OVERTURE 


By Eric Delamarter 


“A Orch....... 5.00 Full Score........ 3.00 
““B'" Orch... Piano Cond..... .75 
“C’' Orch J ec 


BRASS CHOIR 


TWO TRUMPETS. HORN AND TWO TROMBONES 
(TUBA AD LIB) 
(W) MUSIC FOR BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
By INGOLF DAHL 
(In Single or Multiple Instrumentation) 
I Chorale Fantasy II Intermezzo 
Iii Fugue 
Complete With Score......... 3.75 Score... 
Ports, ea. .50 





CHORUS AND BAND 


CHORAL PROCESSION (Finale From “The Song of Man”) 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


Band accompaniment now available for this in- 
spired work. Chosen as the closing number in 
the forthcoming New England Festival Concert. 


Complete Set of Ports 5.00 Extra Parts, eo. ; .40 
Cond. Score (separately) 1.00 Choral Parts—SSA-W3249 .20 SATB-W2976 ...... 


MUSIC PUBLISHE G C 


M. WITMARK & SON OrP 
RCA BLDG. + ROCKEF! ‘ NE 
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SELECTIONS THAT DELIVER! 


i X@ ea O¥ clo} ao dm BD) ba-ser le) a5) 


RADIO CHORAL SERIES 


The newest arrangements in this famous series maintain 
the consistently high standards of achieving professional 
effects through expert phrasing, even by untrained singers. 


SSA 


LIZA CLAP YO’ HANDS 


Gershwin 
Wood 
H7010 — .20 


OF THEE I SING 
Gershwin 


Wood 
H7009 — .20 


SA 
TEDDY BEARS’ PICNIC 


Bratton 
Stafford 


W3346 — .16 


THE MAGICAL LAND OF SONG 


SSA 
MAY RAIN 


Eric DeLamarter 
W3324 — .15 


A SPRINGTIME DAY 
Eric DeLomarter 
W3325 — .16 


SSA 


SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD 


H7516 — .25 


H7515 — .20 


STUDENTS MARCH SONG 


CALIFORNIA HERE I COME 


SATB TTBB 
BLOW, GABRIEL, BLOW 
Gershwin Porter 

Wood Wood 

H8013 — .20 

L’AMOUR-TOUJOURS-L’AMOUR 

LIZA (with English and French Text) 
Gershwin Friml 


Wood Wood 
H8009 — .20 


SECULAR 


SATB SAB 


BY THE LIGHT 
OF THE SILVERY MOON 
Edwards 
Stofford 
R3127 — .16 


George H. Gartlan 
W3350 — .18 


Romberg 
Stafford 

42068 — .20 TTBB 
I WANT WHAT I WANT 

WHEN I WANT IT 
Herbert 
Wood 
W3344 — .25 


SILVER MOON 


Romberg 
Stafford 
HII71 — .16 


Jolson, DeSylva & Meyers 
Stafford 
W3342 — .20 
BIDIN’ MY TIME 


Gershwin 
Maclean 
H2052 — .20 


SACRED 


TTBB 
LET US BREAK BREAD TOGETHER 


(Negro Spiritual) with Tenor Solo 


(Negro Spiritual) with Alto Solo 


Arr. Montague 
W3348 — .16 


LISHE GS CORPORATION 


& SON CORP. * HARMS, iNC 
OCKEF! * NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
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A Capella 
Arr. Montague 
w3349 — .16 
SATB 
WELSH CHORAL 
with Tenor of Soprano Solo 
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Piano Teaching and Pianc Literature 


THE APPLICATION OF PIANO TECH- 
NIQUE. Rose Raymond, New York City 


Students of piano, of all ages and at 
all musical levels, must be made to 
realize the importance of correct 
posture in order to gain freedom of 
the whole body, and especially of 
the whole arm (upper arm, forearm, 
wrist), hand, and fingers. The weight 
of the arm should be balanced and 
supported at the elbow, with elbow 
loose and easy and arm_ poised. 
“Weight off!” should be the slogan 
of the student after he has learned 
conscious weight and relaxation. 
loo much stress has been and still is 
being placed on strong fingers and 
curved fingers as such. Needless to 
say every pianist must acquire finge1 
individualization, strength, and in- 
dependence, but strong fingers alone 
never the sine non of 
piano playing. Supple, tree, alert 
fingers are just as essential if not 
more so. What should be stressed is 
the importance of analyzing in a 
composition what each phrase and 
section needs technically in order 
to produce the composer’s musical 
intention, after which the hand 
should be adapted to the pattern. 
What is really difficult for most stu- 
dents, even gifted ones, is just this 
adapting and shaping of the hand. 
These ever-changing positions and 
conditions of the hand require com- 
pulsion; no hand just naturally falls 
into them, but those with great pi- 
anistic ability fall into this shaping 
of the hand more easily. Incorrect 
muscular habits are always difficult to 
overcome, but at the present time, 
with so much knowledge being made 
available on this subject, no one 
need remain in ignorance of correct 
habits. 

There is the need to understand 
the resistance the key offers, and 
what resistance it offers for every 
kind of tone intended. Feeling the 
key, moving the key to the sound, 
and the proper speed with which the 
key should be set in motion for each 
quality of tone desired should be 
understood. It is necessary also to 
understand and command, through 
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close attention, the pre-hearing and 
intended place, in time, of each and 
every sound to be produced before 
muscular fulfilment. In the act of 
pre-hearing the order is: When, in 
time, is the sound to be produced? 
What kind of tone? What does the 
key need? Then comes the muscular 
fulfilment. This is analogous to what 
both the violinist and the singer 
have to do in order to be in tune. 
The pianist, with correct notes al- 
ready there, may nevertheless be out 
of tune as regards time unless the 
requirement of pre-hearing and pre- 
intention has been met—that is, the 
mental intention and control of the 
intended timing and quality of tone 
production. So important are these 
points that without attention to 
them there can be no really musical 
performance. The time to learn this 
is in the child’s first piano lessons. 
It can, of course, be achieved later, 
as it is in most cases,but with much 
extra work and _ trouble. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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FORMAL TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR 
PIANO STUDENTS. William Meldrum, 
William Woods College 


The longer I teach piano and the 
greater the number of piano stu- 
dents that come to my attention, the 
more I feel the necessity for certain 
oft-neglected phases of piano educa- 
tion. The experiences I have had 
are shared by a great many of my 
colleagues, | am sure. For those who 
have had only pupils well schooled 
in all aspects of piano playing | 
offer the admonition that you must 
always remember how close to Ely- 
sium you have lived, and you should 
be duly thankful. 

What do I mean by formai tech- 
nical training? I mean training that 
has to do with the muscular and 
mental control that a student must 
have before he can hope to gain 
complete domination of the mere 
mechanics of the instrument. The 
final goal should, of course be music 
making. But when music is being 


made, all that I shall refer to must 
be relegated to the background, and 
that is not possible until technic has 
become merely a servant. 

There were years when I believed 
that one could acquire all the neces- 
sary technical proficiency if ‘he 
worked (hands separately) all the 
difficult passages in the compositions 
he was studying. That if he had 
learned the scales and arpeggios as a 
small child, further attention to 
them was a mere waste of time. That 
too much mechanical work would 
dull the musical perception. That 
teachers should not have to concern 
themselves with groundwork which 
should have been acquired years 
before. 

Through years of trial and error 
I have reached this definite conclu- 
ion: that only those students who 
are willing to submit to a course of 
rigid technical training and who 
combine with that a burning desire 
to play exceptionally well can ever 
hope to do music with piano. 

I teach piano on the junior col- 
lege level. My pupils are fresh from 
private piano teachers in large cities, 
small towns, and hamlets. They have 
usually had three or four teachers 
by the time they have finished high 
school. Perhaps one of them was a 
dear friend of the pupil’s mother, 
had studied twenty weeks at some 
well-known music school with some 
well-known teacher. The last year 
the pupil studied, her teacher gave 
her one piece in September, she 
worked on it the entire season, 
played it at the state music contest 
and got a “one” rating. She was the 
outstanding “talent” in the town, so 
her mother and the teacher thought 
she had better major in music. Not 
until the latter part of October of 
her first year in college does she 
really understand the meaning of 
the written harmony course. Mind 
you, her meager repertoire consists 
of the C-sharp Minor Rachmaninoft 
Prelude, Clair de Lune and Liebes- 
traum; the pedal, for her, is just a 
device for keeping time; the C scale 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Voice and Its Literature 


PATHWAYS OF VOCAL PEDAGOGY. 


Arthur Gerry, New York City 


Somehow or other, whenever I am 
asked to speak or write concerning 
the art of vocal teaching, I find my- 
self following the same general path 
or element with which the art is 
concerned. Among my colleagues in 
the East, and to a certain extent 
among those who know me through- 
out the country, { am very probabiy 
considered somewhat of a_ fanatic 
about vocal technique. My students 
probably allude to me at times as 
an old crank, and undoubtedly | 
have been called old-fashioned. If it 
is old-fashioned to believe that we 
must walk, and 
walk before we run, then I must be 
old-fashioned, and unashamedly so. 
If it is old-fashioned to believe that 
we, as teachers of singing, should in- 
sist upon an almost complete mas- 
tery of the technique of the voice 
before we allow any serious ap- 
proach to repertoire, then I am old- 
fashioned; but I can tell you I have 
a lot of company! The trouble is, 
I still do not have enough. 

The argument that 
there is not sufficient time available 
in the prevailing scheme of things 
musical to permit the thorough pro- 
cedure advocated would prove to 
be something of a myth if the vocal 


before 


crawl 


we 


present-day 


teachers 


would square themselves 
to the situation in a courageous 
stand for that which they know, 


within themselves, is right and sane. 

Perhaps it would not be out of 
this time to remind 
that competent and interested schol. 


order at you 
ars have done a great deal of histor- 
ical research in the development of 
the vocal art. They have found that 
from the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century (and perhaps even 
earlier) to the beginning of the nine- 
the musical 
minds of Italy were occupied in de- 
veloping the technique of singing 
and in establishing sound rules and 
for the development of the 
singer. As a result, the art of the 


teenth century best 


laws 


singer rose to heights never before 


Continued on page 40) 
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BREATH CONTROL — FOUNDATION 
OF SINGING AND ACTING TECH- 
NIQUE. 


cago 


Mme. Sonia Sharnova, Chi- 


a period during my 
early studies and singing engage- 
ments I was confused about some 
major points of the technique of 
singing. To put over certain ideas, 
strange suggestions were made by 
the teachers. Before I state some of 
them and their results I wish to say 
that 1 am fully aware of the fact 
that my pupils carry away with them 
odd versions of what I have said in 
the studio. It certainly is not the 
fault of the teacher all the time; the 
lack of enough curiosity and cour- 
age on the part of the student to de- 
mand clearer, explanations is partly 
to blame. Questions often help the 
teacher crystallize his own thinking. 

The phrase “sit on the diaphragm 
or sing on it” had some strange re- 
sults. Large abdominal muscles were 
developed by some of the students, 
the voices “back,” the tone 
lacked focus. This kind of singing 
did not carry in the theater. 

The lessons in which one teacher 
dwelt entirely on “singing in the 
mask” and some of us forgot entire- 
ly about support were sad indeed. 
We from those lessons 
hoarse, small-voiced, and with tight- 
ened throats. Others believed in not 
thinking of support at all, permit- 


For too long 


were 


Came away 


ting the tone to be sung lightly and 
front. My voice became white and 
unpredictable. The “Spinge Avanti” 
(push it forward) school was fine 
for the free-throated, well-support- 
but far many Eng- 
lish-speaking, rigid-jawed throats 
couldn’t take it. 

All the way through, as I now see 
it, was the need for the proper de- 
velopment of breath support. This, 
with the free throat 
through which the tone could reach 
the mask and there be guided and 
“spoken” with crisp, free consonants, 
is the three-part outline of singing 
technique. 


ed voices, 


too 


coordinated 


Pupils seem less gullible today, 


(Continued on page 41) 


SECURITY IN SINGING, Allan Rogers 


Lindquest, Pasadena, Calif. 


Ten years ago, curious as to why 
Sweden was producing many great 
singers for its small population, and 
having the advantage of speaking 
the language, I spent fourteen 
months in Stockholm. There I dis- 
covered that most of the good peda- 
gogy that produced Flagstadt, Bjoer- 
ling, Berglund, Svanholm, Branzell, 
and the amazingly high standard of 
singing of the artists at the Royal 
Opera stemmed from a Dr. Gillis 
Bratt, who authorized two of his art- 
ist students to continue his method 
of teaching after his death, some 
twenty years ago. These two are Jo- 
seph Hislop, a fine tenor, and 
Madam _ Ingebjart-Isene, a former 
dramatic soprano. As a fellow in 
pedagogy, I had daily contact with 
both of these teachers. 

Dr. Bratt must have been a very 
remarkable man. From recordings I 
heard, I know that he had a fine 
baritone voice and had studied in 
Italy the traditions of the old Ital- 
ian school. Before going to Italy, he 
had graduated as a throat specialist. 
He was an accomplished pianist and 
had even spent some time in Vienna 
studying psychiatric techniques with 
Freud. During most of his active life, 
he was one of Europe’s most cele- 
brated throat specialists in the morn- 
ings, a brilliant teacher of singing 
in the afternoon, and managed to 
sing recitals publicly and success- 
fully. He was almost a legend in 
Sweden, and it was from this  so- 
called Bratt School through these 
two disciples of his that I gained a 
picture of the totality of singing. I 
also saw this fine work being contin- 
ued at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Let me briefly outline some of the 
Stockholm procedure. Dr. Bratt, 
being a thinker, analyzed the factors 
that had made Italy the land of 
song, and determined to adapt, if 
possible, those factors to the Nordic 
and Anglo-Saxon races. He saw three 
great gifts the Italians had by na- 
ture: first, a perfect inbred speech 


(Continued on page 42) 
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COOLIDGE 


(Continued from page 18) 


Now these figures, only rough, as 
such statistics must be, are neverthe- 
less worthy of consideration because, 
so far as I know, they are the only 
ones available and because they are 
country-wide and limited to colleges 
offering an A.B. degree. (The meth- 
ods used in the survey ‘were checked 
and generally approved by an au- 
thority in educational measure- 
ments.) To me the results indicate a 
vindication of a middle-of-the-road 
policy: a third of a third—around 10 
per cent of a student’s total time— 
allowed for applied music. This is 
certainly not a bringing over into the 
college of a conservatory curriculum; 
it does not envision majors in piano, 
voice, violin as such although it does 
not eliminate the possibility of a 
senior recital for the student who is 
able in all fields), and neither does 
it relegate performance to the extra- 
curricular or to academic ostracism. 
I feel that the signs are good and 
that we may be approaching a point 
of near agreement, 

For the most part, Eastern colleges 
have been very wary of applied mu- 
sic. Either faculties in general have 
been suspicious or music people on 
the faculties have not been con- 
vinced in their own minds that 
applied work could prosper. 

The more one ponders the prob- 
lem, the clearer it becomes that it 
is part of a larger whole and that 
the crux of the matter is the devel- 
opment of applied music opportuni- 
ties in the precollege years. The ex- 
perience at Brown University shows 
that successful work in performance 
is not impossible in the liberal arts 
college if one does not try to do the 
impossible, that is, rush beginners 
or elementary players along to a 
college standard in a crowded pro- 
gram in a few brief years. Make it 
clear to prospective freshmen that 
the way is open for college credit 
in performance and the preparatory 
school will immediately feel the 
pressure to make a place for this 
type of musical training. Once it 
could be said that music on the high 
school level had to stand entirely 
alone because the colleges would not 
recognize it; today the colleges have 
a broader music curriculum than the 
schools. What needs to be done is 
to create a more even and contin- 
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uous program from junior high 
school up through college and even 
graduate school. 





WOODWARD 


(Continued from page 18) 


I think we recognize the value of 
a practical, speaking knowledge of 
music for the student. If we regard 
it as essential to a thorough under- 
standing of music, how can a college 
music department escape the respon- 
sibility of providing some practical 
experience in making music as a 
part of its academic program for 
students concentrating in music, or 
of requiring that they get it else- 
where? I believe that the advantages 
of including such instruction within 
our own departments are so signifi- 
cant to the whole music program 
that the sacrifice of time and money 
is justified. 

If our teachers of applied music 
are chosen as much for their mu- 
sicianship and knowledge of the gen- 
eral literature of music as for their 
skill in the technique of their in- 
strument, we who are entrusted with 
the more academic courses may oc- 
casionally be surprised to find that 
a student has learned a great deal 
about analysis or about the style 
characteristics of a particular period 
from his piano teacher—more _per- 
haps than from us, for it is really 
in careful, detailed work on one 
thing at a time that one learns the 
most. There is no substitute for the 
intimate knowledge that comes from 
preparing a work for performance. 
A Bach fugue that we can play our- 
selves has become in a unique way 
our own. 

It is helpful, and in the smaller 
college often necessary, for a piano 
instructor to teach a course or two 
in theory, or for a historian to take 
on some students in applied music. 
This is likely to be in some measure 
baffling to the specialized ambitions 
of the individual teacher, but noth- 
ing could be more helpful to the 
student or contribute more to the 
vitality and integration of the work 
of the department as a whole. 

Many of the problems of the place 
of applied music in a liberal arts 
college are resolved if applied music 
instruction is carried on by teachers 
who understand and wholeheartedly 
support the aims of the department 


and of the entire college. All our 
curricular aims are at the mercy of 
the individual teacher, and the col- 
lege which selects its teachers for 
breadth rather than for accomplish- 
ment in too narrow:a field, which 
encourages them to broaden as well 
as to deepen their knowledge and 
activities, will do a better job for its 
students than the college with an 
ideal curriculum (if such there be) 
and a too highly specialized staff. 





WILSON 


(Continued from page 23) 


Most startling was our discovery 
that music can be memorized much 
more quickly, more efficiently, and 
more permanently away from the in- 
strument than it can by use of the 
instrument in the case of most mu- 
sicians. We do not yet know whether 
or not this is true of all ages, at all 
stages of advancement, at all levels 
of difficulty in the music, for all in- 
struments; but our students are con- 
tinuing to work on the problem, 
and eventually we will have the 
answer. 

Musicians vary not only in their 
repertoire of musical elements, but 
also in the senses they employ in 
gaining and maintaining that rep- 
ertoire. Some use a visual memory— 
how the chord looks on the page. 
Others use the visual memory but 
see the chord on the instrument. 
Others feel it in their fingers or, 
more accurately, in the muscles 
which determine the position of the 
fingers—a kinesthetic memory. Oth- 
ers remember it by ear—aural mem- 
ory. Most of us use a combination 
of these senses. Which are the most 
effective? Which should we teach? 
There are many personal theories 
advanced in answer; but no one 
seems to know. And yet it is not dif- 
ficult to investigate. 

If a person memorizes by seeing 
the page, which many players assure 
us they do, he will be able to mem- 
orize a piece in E and then play it 
with equal ease in E flat, since it 
looks exactly the same on the page, 
except in so far as accidentals are 
concerned. Almost no one can do 
this. People think they use a visual 
memory, but investigation soon 
shows how rare this type of: mem- 
orization really is. 

Again, if a person believes he 
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memorizes by the feeling in his mus- 
cles, let him try to reproduce his 
piece on a silent keyboard. That 
will soon demonstrate the limita- 
tions of his kinesthetic sense. 

After discovering what the most 
efficient way of memorization is for 
various individuals, it would still be 
necessary to determine the effect 
upon the appreciation of music of 
such non-auditory devices. ‘There 
seems little doubt that the greatest 
hindrance to the appreciation of mu- 


sic today is the methodology used in 
the teaching of music. The extensive 
sophisticated substitution of ‘non- 
musical memory and pseudo-musical 
comprehension of music for the vital 
hearing experience must necessarily 
limit the appreciation of music. 
Perhaps the best way to attack this 
difficulty is to take psychological ex- 
perimentation from the hands of the 
unmusical research specialists and 
place it in the hands of the music 
teacher. We must become convinced 
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that such experimentation is a tool 
which we can all use in our trade. 
We shall then soon see for ourselves 
that many of our favorite procedures 
of teaching are making our students 
more unmusical, and we shall be 
able to do something to remove 
these factors which limit the appre- 
ciation of music. 





GERRY 


(Continued from page 36) 


attained. ‘This school of singing has 
been called by many names, but can 


correctly be termed the Italian 
School. 
Let us consider for a moment 


what might be termed the genealogy 
of vocal teaching. One of the earli- 
est and most noted of these musi- 
clans was Alessandro Scarlatti. AI- 
though today we think of him as a 
composer, the truth is that he was 
also very famous as a singer and a 
teacher of singing. In his declining 
years he had as a pupil Niccolo Por- 
pora. Porpora lived to be nearly 
eighty years old, and became _per- 
haps the most famous teacher of 
singing of all time. As he died in 
1766, it is reasonable to suppose that 
some of his students were themselves 
teachers of singing in the early days 
of the nineteenth century and 
passed on his principles of vocal 
training to others who taught within 
the past hundred years, and who 
were undoubtedly responsible for 
the so-called “Golden Age” of sing- 
ing which we enjoyed at the turn of 
this century. 
The truth is that the “Golden 
Age” extended far back beyond that. 
How do we know? It is true that 
most of the evidence is hearsay, but 
there is one undeniable fact. The 
music that the singers of one hun- 
dred years ago and more were able 
to negotiate with comparative ease 
offers difficulties that very few sing- 
ers of today can surmount. Whether 
or not they should be able to do so 
must remain a matter of opinion. 
Unquestionably, one of the main 
factors that led to the supremacy of 
this Italian School of singing was 
unanimity. Another was language. 
Throughout this period of about 
two ‘hundred years all teachers 
taught the same method, if that is 
the right word to use. All studios 
followed the same path in seeking to 
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develop the voice. ‘The student need 
not be dismayed if his teacher moved 
away, or if he was obliged to move 
away from his teacher, because the 
next maestro found would teach in 
the same manner. The language of 
song was their native tongue, the 
cleanest and purest and simplest in 
its vowel sounds. 

I cannot speak for the composer, 
for I am not one; nor can I speak 
for the painter, whose talents I can 
only admire. But the confusion that 
exists in the field of vocal teaching 
is dificult to understand. There is 
no need for it. The exact laws of 
vocal technique and the approach 
required to perfect it, although gen- 
erations old, are still the same _ be- 
cause the human throat is still the 
same mechanism that it was two 
hundred years ago. I speak feeling- 
ly, perhaps, because twice during the 
period of my own vocal study I fell 
victim, and very stupidly so, to a 
“New Idea.” In the first instance my 
tones became so unfocused that I 
never knew at what point in the 
scale my voice would crack next. 
Well, I got that repaired by going 
back to first principles, only to fall 
again two or three years later. This 
time, I was induced by a well-mean- 
ing friend to go to a man who guar- 
anteed to put two or three addi- 
tional notes on my top voice. Well, 
you know how tenors are about top 
notes. I came to my senses about six 
months later when the critics of a 
city not far from here literally took 
me apart. Once more I beat a path 
to the door of the old maestro, and 
this time I stuck. You will pardon 
these personal references, I am sure, 
for you will realize, with me, that in 
very few professions does personal 
experience have such a dominating 
influence. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
this old-fashioned technique. The 
path to its acquisition is narrow, but 
exceedingly well defined. The more 
it is pursued, the more sure and def- 
inite it becomes. There is one abso- 
lute requirement—time. In addition, 
there must be patience, persistence, 
and a willingness to let all else slide 
until that technical mastery is at- 
tained, Singing is a matter of perfect 
coordination in’ the physiological 
production of tone to the point 
where the singer takes no thought of 
the act itself, but only of the inter- 
pretation of the text. 
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SHARNOVA 


(Continued from page 36) 


but there are still many confusing 
approaches to singing and the po- 
tentialities of many young artists are 
never fully realized. Some pupils 
come to me with no upper chest de- 
velopment but are trying to breathe 
into their stomachs. They know 
their lungs are not there but want to 
feel some sort of support. Theirs is 
a tight throat indeed—rigid jaws, 
curled back tongues, no breath pres- 


sure high enough to support tones. 
Others are thinking entirely of focus 
and have narrow throat and mouth 
openings that are pushing the tone 
forward. 

It is often amazing to see how 
quickly a voice is freed, a tightened 
face relaxed by the simple shifting 
of posture and correction of the in- 
halation and exhalation process. 

The premise I go on from here is 
that anyone wishing to become a 
singer must know how to stand 
erect. The chest should be high, the 
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shoulders relaxed and down, the 
chin and abdomen in. 

The following is the process of in- 
halation and controlled exhalation 
as I know it. For vocal exercises I 
prefer breathing through a relaxed 
mouth, palate high so that the 
breath coming in fills the whole 
mouth like warm smoke, then goes 
down into the lungs, deep and full. 
The chest expands and the ribs 
spread and rise, front, sides, and 
back. The back expansion is the 
part that helps the feeling of buoy- 


The Pennsylvania 


ancy which is very important to me. 
As we inhale, the diaphragm, a 
dome-shaped muscle directly under 
the lungs which is attached to the 
whole body wall ali around, is 
forced down onto the abdominal or- 
gans. This causes a tension in the 
upper and lower abdominal muscles. 

Before singing the tone I feel a 
definite poise of breath, then by 
singing the pitch and vowel, enough 
breath is released through the tra- 
chea into the fluttering vocal chords 
to create the sound waves. These are 
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carried through the free throat to 
the proper bones and cavities in the 
mask and head to give that tone 
vibrancy, resonance, and focus. 





LINDQUEST 


(Continued from page 36) 


pattern in the Italian language 
which developed pure vowels and 
correct phonetic and articulatory ac- 
tion; second, good anatomical con- 
ditions in posture through their 
largely peasant inheritance; and 
third, the perfect psychological con- 
ditions for singing, which resulted 
from their being emotionally alive 
and responsive. He examined the 
throats of many famous singers; he 
took anatomical measurements in 
posture and observed the effect of 
this posture on breathing and the 
sympathetic nervous system. He an- 
alyzed their dietary habits and their 
thinking patterns. He saw that they 
liad the great quality of patience 
and that they submitted to the dis- 
cipline of routine. 

He returned to Stockholm with a 
determination to apply to Anglo- 
Saxons, if possible, this God-given 
Italian heritage of the art of sing- 
ing; to build into their bodies, 
minds, and spirits the factors which 
were to some degree lacking in the 
Nordics as a race. That he succeeded 
to a considerable extent is evidenced 
by at least a hundred truly fine sing- 
ing artists, some of whom we have 
heard in this country. 





GEIST 


(Continued from page 9) 


to postpone the inception of their 
training. Six or seven years is a brief 
span in which to acquire an ade- 
quate educational background for a 
music career. A student trained from 
the first in interpreting music ma- 
terials will absorb far more litera- 
ture and will perform it with greater 
accuracy, assurance, and maturity of 
style than one who lacks knowledge 
of the handling of the basic materi- 
als of the art. 

The performance of a musical 
score must be impeccable. A singer 
should be as accurate in his rendi- 
tion of a song as a contractor is in 
the interpretation of a_ blueprint. 
Distortion of the tempo or the 
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rhythm of a musical masterpiece is 
no more permissible than the distor- 
tion of dimension in the construc- 
tion of a building. Inaccuracies in 
rhythm, pitch, and harmony mar, if 
not totally destroy, the beauty of the 
original concept. 

Often a student enters college as 
a voice major, bringing for an en- 
trance test a comparatively difficult 
operatic aria which is sung vocally 
and stylistically with a reasonable 
degree of maturity. On the basis of 
the examination it would appear 
that here is a voice presenting few 
problems requiring intensive study. 
Give the singer a simple song with 
which he is not familiar, however, 
and deficiencies are immediately ap- 
parent. The effort and time required 
to solve rhythmic and pitch prob- 
lems in the new song make it clear 
that vocal technique will serve lit- 
tle purpose until musical skill and 
understanding are developed. Usu- 
ally this type of student has learned 
to sing by imitation. He can do lit- 
tle musically or interpretively inde- 
pendent of the guidance of the 
teacher. 





ANGELL 


(Continued from page 9) 


Ability to handle the voice like an 
instrument of the orchestra is be- 
coming a common requirement. The 
singer must begin on time, he must 
have his tone prepared, be ready to 
go. This prepared state gives en- 
trances an “easy” flow rather than 
the explosive tone which directors 
refer to as “operatic.” Dynamics are 
subtle, not just a loud place along 
the line. They must be controlled— 
from pin-point shadings to the 
mighty roar of water as it breaks 
over a dam. Tone quality must be 
smooth and restrained, or tossed off 
with abandon as the passages re- 
quire. The singer must be ready with 
the tone quality to fit the style, even 
with popular music. Above all, he 
must have the art of blending at vo- 
cal tips, without fear of losing his 
vocal personality. Great choral lead- 
ers do not want a “bleached” tone. 
They want the singer to have per- 
sonality in his voice. It gives a pul- 
sating life to the choral ensemble. 
No artist likes to deal with a straight 
tone, devoid of all vibrato. He wants 
it to be a living substance out of 
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which he can create the expression 
of his soul. 

Rhythmic essentials must be mas- 
tered to the point of purely auto- 
matic response. Cleanness and clear- 
ness in rhythm are watchwords of 
the professional. No sloppy singing 
is allowed. One time it must be cut 
like a string quartet, the next time 
it may be symphonic. Always, the 
singer must feel his responsibility. 

Singers who feel that they can let 
down in a group and hide among 
the other voices do not give all the 
time. This is a bad vocal habit. The 


participant is practicing wrong sing- 
ing which in the end may affect his. 
tone permanently. It cannot be em- 
phasized too much that in all sing- 
ing the singer must give to the full- 
est to keep his vocal power and to 
progress in the vocal art. In profes- 
sional organizations when a singer 
lets down, his fellow singers prod 
him into carrying his load. And it 
should be remembered that the lead- 
er will not carry “dead wood” for 
long. To get the maximum efficiency 
of the vocal instrument, the singer 
must persevere to the point where 
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he does all these things in a relaxed 
fashion. He must relax, because 
keeping pace and fighting to do a 
thing all the time are too tiring. 

A background in theory enables 
one to gain insight quickly into new 
compositions. The singer must know 
and feel keys. He must be able to 
change keys without modulatory pas- 
sages. Dissonance must not bother 
him. Getting acquainted with the 
non-harmonic is an art by itself, and 
one that singers have not thoroughly 
understood. Grasping forms and de- 


sign is another that has been left to 
the composers. Sensing climactic 
points and “moments” to break into 
nuance or rubato is one of the high- 
est achievements he can gain, and it 
will keep the director from tearing 
his hair. 

How are we going to do all this? 
By having glee clubs that learn more 
than a seasonal program, by devel- 
oping a workship program, by mak- 
ing recordings, by singing over the 
radio, by singing informally, and by 
a lot of sight reading and analysis. 
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Break it down, point out the prob- 
lem and the solution as they come 
up. The singer will come of age mu- 
sically as the pianist and other in- 
strumentalists have. He will learn 
that there are many ways of singing, 
and through his versatility he will 
gain knowledge of the greater use of 
the voice. Too many come out of 
schools with a big luscious tone or a 
sweet little lyric voice and no real 
musiciansrip. 

The great value of singing with a 
professional organization is its ever- 
changing program. New music, new 
demands, and adapting oneself quick- 
ly to the unusual musical situation 
is the common, expected thing rather 
than the unusual. Professional mu- 
sic is comparable in this respect to 
a church choir situation, where each 
Sunday demands another anthem. 
Streamlined methods are necessary. 
The singer must be quick to grasp. 
He should not have to be prodded 
to get up on this note, to darken 
that tone, or to feel the line. He 
should be able to sense the essen- 
tials of good choral art. Thus he 
gains a flexibility which he uses 
immediately. 

I shall never forget the first month 
I was. with the Fred Waring Glee 
Club on the Chesterfield program. 
I had done lots of singing, but never 
anything like that. At the end of 
about ten days, my sides began to 
ache. It was acute discomfort. I won- 
dered what was the matter with me. 
I felt much like a runner with a 
charlie horse. It lasted about a week. 
In other words, it was more than 
two weeks before my muscular 
equipment became conditioned to 
the extreme demands of the job. 

Of course the strenuous routine of 
preparing for a daily radio program 
cannot be duplicated in college 
training. There is no reason why it 
should be. But we can train the 
student musically and vocally so he 
is equipped to get the job. 





GOULD 


(Continued from page 8) 


Every singer aspires to attain, 
among other arts, that of legato sing- 
ing. Just what the elements of legato 
singing are, however, and the means 
of demonstrating them do not seem 
generally to be understood. I should 
like to set down those features of 
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the singer’s art which seem to me 
to be the constituents of legato sing: 
ing and from them chose those per- 
tinent to the subject for discussion. 

Legato singing begins with a le- 
gato, or unobtrusive tonal attack. 
It is evidenced further in an even 
scale of tone throughout the vocal 
range; a smooth flow of power; skil- 
ful control of dynamics; a constant 
tone level, or level at which all tone 
sings; a “common denominator’ of 
resonance in all vowel sounds; breath 
support and projection of all con- 
sonants in pitch always; and a 
tapered, or smooth, release—a release 
that is not abrupt. 

The first element, that of an un- 
obtrusive attack, is more easily ac- 
complished if inhalation is learned 
as described above. This inhalation 
keeps all breathing muscles in leash, 
so that excess body slack is avoided, 
and there is no jolt in the impulse 
of the tone, as is the case when 
taking up slack is simultaneous with 
that impulse. Unless breath is well 
ordered, phonation will not be apt 
to begin in true legato style. 





WESTERMAN 


(Continued from page 9) 

When one sings, there are two 
resonations going on at the same 
time: the resonation of the pitch 
tone and the resonation of the vowel 
form being sung on that pitch. 
Whether one accepts the theory of 
vowel formants as inharmonic re- 
lationships to the fundamental tone 
(pitch tone) or as overtones or up- 
per partials of the fundamental tone, 
we must have simple physiological 
techniques for developing the full 
resonation of both. 

There has been much speculation, 
not only by teachers of voice, but 
also by physicists and sound engi- 
neers as to where in the human body 
those two: resonations take place. 
Herbert Witherspoon, in his text 
Singing, stated that the fundamental 
tone was the vowel, which received 
its resonation in the mouth, and the 
overtones received their resonation 
in the cavities above the level of the 
roof of the mouth. With tones which 
are beautiful in perception the re- 
verse is true. 

In the summer of 1939 the writer, 
by controlled recordings and the use 
of amplifiers, oscillograph, and high 
speed camera, using five subjects, a 
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soprano, alto, tenor, baritone and 
bass, made an examination of nasali- 
zation and oralization in relation- 
ship to fundamental and overtones. 
The evidence was overwhelming 
that increase in nasalization (the 
long tube of pharynx, naso-pharynx, 
and nose) resulted in increase in 
strength of fundamental tone, and 
that increase in oralization (mouth 
resonance) resulted in increase in 
strength of the vowel formant. In 
perception, increase in strength of 
fundamental tone was increase in 


what we have called ‘dark tones,” 
while increase in strength of vowel 
formant resulted in perception in 
increase in what we have called 
“white tones.” Too much. nasaliza- 
tion resulted in even “dull,” “smoth- 
ered” tones in perception, while too 
much oralization resulted in what 
we call in perception “shrill” or 
“strident” singing. A fully resonant 
tone seemed to be always the result 
of what the subject experienced as 
the greatest freedom in _ muscle 


action. (Continued on next page.) 
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When one accepts the fact that 
the tone produced at the vocal cords 
is a series of explosive puffs, then all 
known facts concerning phonation 
and resonation take their place with- 
out controversy. The rate of puffs 
per second gives what in perception 
we call the pitch of the tone. Breathy 
tones or clear tones become loose 
or firm puffs, the clearer the tone, 
the more firmly the vocal cords are 
held together and the sharper the 
puff. Because of lack of resistance 
at the vocal cords on breathy tones 
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the muscle adjustments for high and 
low pitches become more difficult. 
We also see that in the production 
of tone at the vocal lips, both in- 
harmonic and harmonic laws are in 
force, although the individual puffs 
have all the inharmonic elements of 
the noise of an explosion, the series 
of puffs which make an A-440, or 
any other pitch, create a funda- 
mental tone, which in its resonation 
is capable of reenforcement through- 
out a regular series of overtones or 
upper partials. In the writer’s think- 
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ing, all harmonic, inharmonic, and 
vowel formant theories are not only 
probable but possible with the hu- 
man voice, in any singer who has 
complete freedom and flexibility in 
the muscle actions of phonation, re- 
sonation, and articulation. 





MELDRUM 


(Continued from page 34) 


is out of her remote past; her fingers 
bend in all joints; the fourth and 
fifth fingers are very weak, so she 
avoids using them as much as _ pos- 
sible. “My teacher told me not to 
bother about studying Bach—that I 
would get that when I got to 
college.” 

I will agree that most students 
who reach college age with such 
meager equipment can never attain 
very much unless their natural tal- 
ents are definitely superior and un- 
less they work more _ intelligently 
than most. 

There are two natural handicaps 
that, when severe, are not surmount- 
able. These are a naturally poor 
hand for the piano (there are some 
hands that can never be trained to 
fit the piano) and the inability to 
coordinate mind and muscle and 
move over the keyboard with great 
facility. Please do not think now of 
a few pianistic geniuses who practice 
very little and do amazing feats at 
the piano. I must ask you to con- 
sider only those students that make 
up the bulk of our classes and for 
whom we must do more at the lesson 
than merely suggest. 
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(Continued from page 34) 


Lack of attention to the principle 
of duration for each and every note, 
without doubt spoils much of other- 
wise good piano playing. What is 
needed is conscious attention to the 
length of each and every note and 
of rests and to the duration of ends 
of phrases and slurs, and the avoid- 
ance of crude clipping of endings. 
This is made possible by never hold- 
ing down a key with excess weight. 

The following points are impor- 
tant:conscious knowledge of weight 
and relaxation; balancing weight— 
elbow loose and easy at all times; 
arm poise—weight supported at el- 
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bow—weight off; relaxation of the 
muscles that are not being used, so 
that no antagonism arises between 
these and the muscles in use; fore- 
arm rotation, done at the wrist, not 
at the elbow or with the upper arm; 
twist and untwist at the wrist, a 
natural movement that one makes 
in many daily acts; feeling the key, 
realizing the resistance the key offers 
—moving the key to the sound and 
feeling it come up; duration of each 
note, precision in letting the sound 
end at the correct time, and again, 
feeling the key come up. 
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orchestral piece until two years later. 
Stravinsky made his own arrange- 
ment of Three Movements from Pet- 
rushka for piano solo. 

If we agree that arrangements for 
two pianos are not only permissible 
but desirable, there is still the ques- 
tion of what to arrange. One impor- 
tant thing we must remember before 
we make a selection of a piece to be 
arranged is the principle that two- 
piano is not division, but multiplica- 
tion. Therefore, I strongly advise 
against a rather unsophisticated pro- 
cedure of taking a solo piano piece 
and dividing the material between 
the two players. In my opinion, all 
attempts to arrange piano solo pieces 
for two pianos are doomed to com- 
plete fiasco. 

Another mistake is to add a sec- 
ond piano part to an existing solo 
piano composition. It may be all 
right sometimes, for pedagogical pur- 
poses, to make arrangements such as 
Timm’s second piano to Clementi 
Sonatinas, Op. 36. But Grieg’s sec- 
ond piano additions to Mozart's 
Fantasie and Sonatas is a grave sin 
against style and good taste. Like- 
wise, some existing second piano ad- 
ditions to Bach’s two-part Inventions 
are, musically speaking, of inferior 
quality, especially if you consider 
the musical quality of the Inventions 
themselves. 

I should like to give a few hints 
to arrangers, derived from my own 
experience. 

1. Each individual part should 
be comparatively easy. Arrange it 
comfortably, without forcing the 
pianists into undue rushing and 
skipping around the keyboard. 
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There is no doubt that things writ- 
ten easier sound better. Let us com- 
pare, for example, the original Liszt 
Campanella with the Busoni version. 
Busoni eliminates all the tough spots 
(of which every pianist is afraid) 
and substitutes for them new vari- 
ants which are extremely convenient 
to play, and are therefore much 
more effective. 

2. ‘There should be a fairly equal 
distribution of technical passages, 
important thematic material, and 
secondary things so that there are 
really two first pianos. Otherwise 


the idea of ensemble playing is de- 
feated. Let each of the parts alter- 
nate between different registers of 
the instrument, so that one of the 
players will not be hopelessly stuck 
in the lower part of the keyboard 
while the other is having a good 
time in the treble. 

3. Good voice leading is essential 
in two-piano writing. An idea started 
by one pianist should be continued 
in the same part, and not given 
away to the other player in the 
midst of a passage, unless special 
coloristic effects are desired. This 
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will lead to interesting and good- 
sounding “two-layer playing” and 
crossing of the parts. 

4. Do not burden both pianists 
with the task of mastering the same 
complicated passage, because if one 
spends time and energy on a given 
difhcult. problem, it would be a 
waste for the other to duplicate the 
work. 

5- Be very careful about the dis- 
tribution of chords, especially in 
forte. Simple duplication of the 
chord in the same octave 
usually sounds unpleasant. And in- 


same 


JP AGANI JP UBLICATIONS 


cidentally, two pianos in unison do 
not sound twice as loud as one piano. 

6. When we make an arrange- 
ment of an orchestral work, it is in 
most cases impossible to reproduce 
everything that is in the orchestral 
(And sometimes there are 
things in the score which you see 
but do not hear.) Let us select the 
most important things so that the 
arrangement does not sound thin or 
overloaded, but instead reflects the 
true spirit and character of the piece. 

7. The most important matter in 
the whole problem of two-piano 


score. 
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writing is to acquire the ability of 
two-piano thinking, which is so dif- 
ferent from piano solo or orchestral 
thinking. Sometimes things — that 
sound good in the orchestra will 
come out very pale in  two-piano 
form, unless certain characteristically 
orchestral devices are translated into 
specific two-piano language. 

8. Often the important question 
of style has been totally disregarded 
by transcribers, beginning with Tau- 
sig-Scarlatti, and followed by many 
others. Let us respect to the utmost 
the character, spirit, and style of 
the original. 

g. If we have even the very best 
in arrangements, they will never sub- 
stitute for original good two-piano 
compositions. 

There should be more composi- 
tions comparable to Stravinsky’s 
Concerto for two pianos. There is 
also dire need of several good con- 
temporary concertos for two pianos 
with orchestra. 
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The pieces probably intended for 
the clavichord are those slow-moving 
ones which demand quiet intensity 
with very little volume; for example, 
the Symphony (three-part Inven- 
tion) No. 5, in E-flat. An “invention” 
seems to be a piece to which another 
part might possibly be added. Max 
Reger did it for organ, but it is not 
recommended, The Symphonies, 
however, are complete. 

The pieces most obviously in- 
tended for the harpsichord are, of 
course, the more brilliant numbers 
which toccatas (touch 
pieces), or those which suggest the 
orchestral score to which the harpsi- 
chord was always added, (Examples: 
the Prelude in B-flat and the Italian 
Concerto, with its terraced dynamics 
with echo effects.) 


sugecst 


Lhe pieces which suggest possible 
combinations of orchestral instru- 
ments are obviously those with im- 
itative counterpoint—those written 
with canonic or fugal texture; for 
example, the Inventions in D minor 
and F major, and all of the fugues. 
Many of the latter, of course, have 
singing parts which suggest voices or 
strings; for example, the Fugue in 
C major from Book T of The Well- 
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Tempered Keyboard. (We should 
never say Well-Tempered “Clavi- 
chord.”’) 

In his dance music Bach differs 
greatly from his contemporary, Han- 
del, who always favored the march. 
Compare, for example, the lilting 
rhythms of the Bach Passacaglia in 
C minor with the sturdy processional 
phrases of Handel’s Passacaglia in 
G minor. 

To determine the appropriate in- 
strumental suggestion and to answer 
the questions regarding rhythmical 
response, one must bear in mind the 
eighteenth-century doctrine of “tem- 
peraments and affections.” This de- 
creed that every piece of music had 
a basic affection which, once deter- 
mined, must not change from begin- 
ning to end. The only exceptions to 
this rule were the fantasias and 
toccatas. 

But, outside of the suites, the com- 
poser did not always indicate what 
that basic mood should be. Neither 
do we find tempo indications and 
choices of stops for the organist or 
any “expression” marks for changes 
of dynamics, except for echo effects. 
It was the business of the performer 
to decide upon the affection and to 
stick to it throughout. 
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some composing. How does he learn 
to do what he does? 

The problem of this study was to 
evaluate present methods of teach- 
ing musical theory. The procedure 
consisted of an investigation of four- 
teen theory textbooks in common 
use today, and an evaluation of 
these teaching materials by two cri- 
teria: (1) modern principles of ed- 
ucational psychology as set forth by 
thirteen prominent authorities, (2) 
the education of fifteen celebrated 
composers. 

From the investigation of the the- 
ory textbooks, five 
stood out: 


characteristics 


1. The lessons were made up al- 
most entirely of exercises designed 
primarily for technical advancement. 

2. The beginning exercises were 
not generally connected with the 
usual past experience of the stu- 
dents. 


3. The beginning exercises were 
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presented in whole notes, with little 
incentive being given for originality 
or creative activity. 

t. There were seldom any assign- 
ments for assimilating the styles of 
great composers. 

5. The approach was 
throughout. 


atomistic 
(Atomistic psychology 
is that which holds that meaningful 
wholes are built up out of their 
component parts.) 

The composers chosen for this 
study were: Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Ros- 


sini, Wagner, Brahms, Tschaikow- 
sky, Cesar Franck, and Saint Saens. 
Sixty-nine biographical sources were 
investigated, and of the data brought 
to light the following characteristics 
were found to be outstanding: 

1. At least eleven of these fifteen 
men composed actual music before 
commencing the study of theory. 
(While there are no data to show 
that this is true of the other four, 
there are none to show that it was 
necessarily not true.) 

Each of these men took from his 
study of theory only what he felt a 
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personal need for. As theory courses 
are usually taught today, however, 
all students are put through the 
same set of assignments with no rec- 
ognition of individual differences. If 
a student fails in one or more phases 
of his theoretical studies through 
lack of interest, he is simply labeled 
a failure, and outstanding work or 
talent in other respects is not usually 
regarded as an extenuating circum- 
stance. If he is to receive a music 
degree he must satisfactorily pass all 
the prescribed courses of an inflex- 
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ible curriculum. While it was found 
that all fifteen of the composers 
worked energetically on theory, it is 
true that they worked in this way 
only after the need for such study 
was understood by them. 

All the composers learned most ef- 
fectively by studying materials in 
their context and in the same form 
in which they would be used. This 
is exactly what they were doing 
when they analyzed and “copied 
out” the works of other composers, 
and this, of course, is also in accord- 
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teaching helps for every phase of music 
education. 
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ance with modern psychology of 
learning. 

It seems clear that the learning of 
the composers was closely related to 
the maturation level, experience, 
and state of readiness of each. When 
their studies were not related to 
these factors, only disinterest and re- 
bellion followed rather than achieve- 
ment. 

It is also true that every composer 
had within him an immensely pow- 
erful drive to arrive at a desired 
goal, and this was his motivation. 
Every one of the composers arrived 
at his own particular goals by means 
of an insight which was at once 
lucid and immediate. His inspiration 
seems clearly to have come in this 
way, which agrees with the most up- 
to-date psychology. 

It is evident from the data pre- 
sented that a very high positive re- 
lationship exists between modern 
psychology of learning and the way 
in which the great composers learned 
their art. 


Six Answers 


At the beginning of this discussion 
six questions were submitted as rep- 
resentative of the attitude of a large 
number of music educators toward 
present practices in the teaching of 
musical theory. In the light of the 
data of this study and their inter- 
pretation, the answers to these ques- 
tions seem comclusive: 

1. The assignments in these courses 
are very often unrelated to the back- 
ground and maturity of the students. 

2. The materials used in these 
courses are not sufficiently interest- 
ing to motivate the students effec- 
tively. 

3. The materials and the manner 
of their presentation do not appear 
likely to lead to a grasp of musical 
meanings as they are sought in ac- 
tual music. 

4. Not nearly enough opportunity 
and incentive are given theory stu- 
dents for personal initiative and 
originality. 

5. As theory courses are now usu- 
ally taught, the skills and abilities 
learned therein do not appear likely 
to carry over effectively into actual 
musical practice. 

6. The self-taught student who ar- 
ranges, orchestrates, and composes 
without ever having taken a course 
in theory learns just as many of the 
composers did. With a_ sufficiently 
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strong goal or inner drive he begins, 
just as they did, by exploring his 
musical environment in its total out- 
lines and doing what he feels a per- 
sonal inner need for. This student 
often becomes bored or discouraged 
upon enrolling in a typical theory 
course, simply because such a course 
so frequently fails to be the answer 
to his individual felt needs. 

The broad general conclusion 
which seems justified in the light of 
the findings of this study is: The 
methods and practices followed gen- 
erally today in the teaching of mu- 
sical theory are badly outmoded and 
fall far short of being as functional 
as they might be if they were found- 
ed on sound psychology of learning. 
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dents in four-part harmonization 
one, two, or five years after they 
have completed the theory course, 
and you will find most of them no 
more competent than the worst stu- 
dent in the class. 

What has happened? They have 
forgotten how to write four-part 
harmony. There are two reasons for 
their having forgotten. First, it was 
an abstract skill with little or no 
relation to musical insight; second, 
few of them have been called upon 
to write four-part harmony in the 
course of their musical activity. 

Theory teachers face a serious in- 
dictment for having put valuable 
training time to so little constructive 
use. We need to re-examine our 
objectives in the teaching of theory, 
concentrate on those values that are 
worth while and durable and have 
the courage to discard the useless 
practices, no matter how great may 
be the break with tradition and 
convention. Theory must serve a 
purpose beyond the perpetuation of 
itself. 

The conventional theory course is 
open to criticism on grounds other 
than its unwarranted stress on four- 
part harmony. Theory textbooks, 
without exception, are based on a 
mechanistic psychology of learning. 
The I chord and the V chord are 
studied first, and other chords are 
added in a more or less systematic 
fashion. This situation prevails even 
though most reputable psychologists 
have long since abandoned mechan- 
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istic psychology. This false system- 
atization results in one of the worst 
features of conventional theory—its 
divorcement from music. Even if the 
instructor is far-sighted and _ tries 
to link up the study of theory and 
music by analysis of music, he is 
stymied. Music just cannot be found 
which will fit the organization of 
theory textboks. One is always being 
confronted with a situation in which 
one tries to analyze music containing 
chords not due to be studied until 
the next semester or the next year. 


In such a situation the teacher can 
only say, “You will learn those pro- 
gressions later.” As a result, there are 
blank spots in every composition 
that is studied. 

Another great fallacy is the artifi- 
cial division between diatonic and 
chromatic harinony. Again, very 
little music can be found that does 
not employ chromaticism. It is ridic- 
ulous to postpone the elements of 
chromaticism until the second year 
of theory. If the Dominant-Tonic 
relationship can be learned in dia- 
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tonic harmony, why can’t the dom- 
inant relationship be applied to 
other diatonic chords in the key at 
the same time? 

What is the solution to this de- 
plorable situation in the study of 
music theory? The answer is to take 
out the theory and study music, and 
to apply to this study our consider- 
able knowledge of the way human 
beings learn and grow. 


Objectives 


Let us be specific in stating our 
objectives. They should include de- 
velopment of: (1) Ability to under- 
stand and manipulate the symbols 
of music. This includes music read- 
ing and writing what one _ hears. 
(2) The ability to read a score, un- 
derstand it, hear it within oneself, 
and interpret it with taste and in- 
sight into its meaning. (3) Ability 
to hear and appreciate the harmonic 
and structural patterns in composi- 
tions. (4) Ability to discriminate be- 
tween good music and music that is 
less good. (5) Ability to respond 


emotionally and intellectually to the 
inner essence of music (that is, its 
tonal and rhythmic patterns). 

From the standpoint of context, 
situation, or setting, the convention- 
al theory course is woefully deficient. 
An over-systematized textbook _ is 
normally the principal vehicle for 
context. Exercises are almost entirely 
of drill nature, and even when illus- 
trations from musical literature are 
used they are arranged to fit the 
systematization in the text. 

The fundamental and underlying 
objective of the course is musical 
growth or the development of mu- 
sicianship. In promotion of musical 
growth we are concerned with these 
specific aims: to improve the ability 
to read music; to improve the ability 
to hear music; to promote awareness 
and understanding of the musical 
phrase; to provide experience in mu- 
sical composition; to develop an 
understanding of score and the abil- 
ity to hear a score; to give the 
student an understanding of the 
process by which he may continue 
to improve his musiciaaship. 
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velopment of his own craft, the in- 
terpreter’s technique, and the listen- 
er’s understanding. 

How can the teaching of theory 
best serve these three groups? First, 
let us consider the composer, who is 
a comparatively easy case. If the ma- 
terial is well presented, the novice 
composer absorbs it quickly and puts 
it to his own good use. When the 
teacher ceases to supply needed in- 
formation the young composer seeks 
it elsewhere. If this young musician 
allows his formal studies in musical 
theory to retard his creative im- 
pulses, or to alter his plans to any 
great extent, he can scarcely be con- 
sidered a composer. This does not 
mean that he should not submit to 
discipline, for the composer’s entire 
chances in life depend upon disci- 
pline; but it does mean that he should 
and must set down his thoughts in 
music to the best of his ability at 
that time. If the teacher of theory 
explains that the simple exercises 
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are no more than technical studies 
that develop a craft that eventually 
aids the composer in his expression, 
then the student should be content 
to complete his exercises as a means 
to that end. He may always experi- 
ment with his own ideas. 


What? When? 


I make no effort here to go into 
the details of what I think a young 
composer should study. I believe, 
however, that each case is quite dif- 
ferent and that an integrated course 
which includes sight singing, dicta- 
tion, harmony, and counterpoint, 
keyboard exercises, extended forms 
and analysis, with some mention of 
history of music, all taught with 
good musical examples from the lit- 
erature and all exercises either sung 
or played in class, offers the most to 
all students of music. I firmly be- 
lieve in offering composition to first 
year college students concurrently 
with theory. This is usually a very 
late start! It should take place just 
as soon as the child can be taught 
simple notation. This problem leads 


us to an entirely different subject. 

The interpreter approaches musi- 
cal theory from an entirely different 
angle. He usually considers the 
learning of theoretical nomenclature 
and the solution of exercises a drain 
upon his time and energy. He is oc- 
cupied with his technical develop- 
ment and considers theory as some- 
thing far removed from his inter- 
est in music making. Unfortunately 
it very often is! However, if he were 
to view three-part, fourth species 
counterpoint in the same light as 
Czerny Op. 49 F for five fingers, he 
would have a somewhat better atti- 
tude. Both the composer and the in- 
terpreter need to be musically liter- 
ate. ; 
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Electronics at present differ ma- 
terially from organs in the following 
qualities: (1) Many qualities of tone 
common in any fair-sized organ 
have not to date been successfully 
imitated or even approximated with 
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Music publishing, from the manu- 
script to the printed copy, involves a 
variety of mechanical techniques quite 
apart from printing the actual notes 
and staves. 


Not the least important of these is 
the halftone, which is used to illus- 
trate music methods and studies and 
to create interesting and attractive 
covers for sheet music and music 


books. 


The halftone is made by a process 
in which a photograph, a drawing, 
Or a painting, with its various grada- 
tions of tone, is transferred photo- 
graphically to a metal printing plate 


This transfer is effected by photo 
graphing the subject through a cross- 
lined screen, which is placed in the 
camera a short distance in front of 
the film. The screen has the effect of 
breaking up the image into a multi- 
tude of little dots, each one varying 


in size and form, depending upon the 
amount of light reflected by various 
parts of the subject. 

Once a negative has been obtained, 
a photographic print of it is made 
on a metal plate which eventually be- 
comes the printing surface. Those 
areas where the dots are small will 
show light, and those areas where the 
dots are large will show dark. In this 
way it is possible to capture in print, 
even in the most complex photograph, 
the refinements of tone that exist be- 
tween black and white. 

In the publication of music today, 
where the mere printing of music 
symbols does not always suffice, the 
halftone satisfies many of our most 
demanding needs. Particularly in the 
case of music instruction books, it 
provides a means of using, to the 
greatest advantage, one of our most 
valuable teaching devices — pictorial 
representation. 
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electronics. More important still, the 
chorus or ensemble effects are only 
feebly suggested. (2) The attack and 
release of tone is very different from 
that of an organ. (3) The tone must 
invariably be heard by means of 
one or more loud speakers, in all 
electronics. 

I credit Dr. Lee DeForest with the 
original work which made possible 
all electronic organs that have been 
built to date. 

About forty years ago a_ basic 
patent was granted to Dr. DeForest 
on a vacuum tube containing three 
electrodes. Now there is hardly a 
field of industry which the vacuum 
tube has not influenced. It was to be 
expected that sooner or later the 
field of music would be touched. All 
electronic instruments depend on 
vacuum tubes as an indispensable 
part of the mechanism for amplify- 
ing the initial sound impulses which 
are normally practically inaudible 
without such magnification. 

It should be remembered that the 
number and quality of the loud 
speakers and amplifiers, as well as 
the auditorium or room in which 
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A halftone enlarged approximately 12 times. 
Viewed from a distance of 8 feet, the fingers of 
a violinist will be clearly visible. 
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the instrument sounds, all affect the 
quality of tone the listener hears 
on any electronic. A room with good 
resonance and fairly long period of 
reverberation is a great help to any 
electronic, even as it is to organs. 
But electronics are even more sen- 
sitive than organs to acoustical con- 
ditions. 

Considering the relative merits of 
electronics and organs at the present 
time, the author is still of the opin- 
ion that small churches would prob- 
ably do better were they to spend 
the same amount of money that an 
electronic would cost on one of the 
three or four ranks of pipes, unified 
organs, available from nearly any 
builder in the country. I realize that 
this statement is debatable. It has 
been, and is being, debated by many 
churches with limited funds for mu- 
sical equipment. Claims and counter- 
claims are made by both electronic 
and organ salesmen. What to do? 
So far as the four-stop unit organ 
goes, it leaves much to be desired. 
Unfortunately, so does any electron- 
ic. A final answer to this question 
must wait for future developments. 

The primary purpose of a church 
organ is to help create a religious 
atmosphere in church. I believe that 
this can be better accomplished with 
even a small organ than with an 
electronic. This may not always be 
so, to be sure. If and when it is not 
so, I will be the first to rejoice that 
churches with limited funds have 
been enabled to buy _ electronic 
equipment which is musically ade- 
quate. 
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Almost any experience might con- 
ceivably contribute to this condi- 
tioning process of finding pleasure 
in a piece of music, much as any 
trivial incident might influence one’s 
affection for another person. In gen- 
eral, however, consonant with text- 
book practice, we find it convenient 
to classify these variables into seem- 
ingly forbidding categories which 
we will label (1) biological, (2) 
technological, (3) cultural or tradi- 
tional, (4) adventitious, and (5) 
creative. 

The question of characterizing 
“good” music is often shrugged off 
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as being both impossible and un- 
necessary; impossible because there 
is ‘no accounting for taste” and un- 
necessary because we need only em- 
ulate those with “experience” and 
“good taste.”” However, such an eva- 
sion is hardly justifiable. If the prin- 
ciples of aesthetic judgment are as- 
certainable, why have they continu- 
ously eluded a generally acceptable 
solution? 


Concepts 


The concept of “good,” when ap- 
plied to music or any other action 
or taste of man, may have only three 
fundamental meanings: (1) The in- 
strumental meaning: an action or 
thing may be considered good for 
something. Certain food may be 
good as nutritious diet, medicine 
may be good for one’s health, al- 
though it may not taste good. (2) 
Personal pleasure or preference: an 
article of food, a piece of music may 
produce an aesthetic pleasure that 
will earn from the consumer the pro- 
nouncement of “good,” when he 
should be more precise by declaring, 
“I like it,” or “It pleases me.” He 
may have such confidence in his own 
taste that he may generalize it for 
the whole group, or even the whole 
world. Political opinions, religious 
creeds and aesthetic tastes exemplify 
the tendency of smaller groups to 
impose their own standards with 
missionary zeal upon others, for 
whoin they may or may not be ap- 
propriate. This tendency to univer- 
salize one’s standards is labeled, in 
technical sociological language, as 
ethnocentrism. (3) Conformity to an 
established norm: moral behavior, 
styles of dress or certain art forms 
are labeled “good” when in accord 
with pre-established standards. They 
may not necessarily agree with per- 
sonal preferences. Monogamy may 
be “good,” though one may enjoy 
violating it at times; Bach’s music is 
judged “good,” though “I do not 
care for it.” A hat is in “good style” 
although “it doesn’t look good on 
me.” These familiar dilemmas testify 
to the prior authority of social 
norms over personal predilection. 
There are many methods by which 
society superimposes upon the indi- 
vidual this control, but it would re- 
quire a fundamental sociological dis- 
course to do justice to this impor- 
tant social phenomenon. 
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responsible to a great degree for the 
future music of the church. 

We might better realize how rap- 
idly we have progressed if we bear 
in mind that until 1700 there were 
no pipe organs in our country, and 
that as late as 1713 the old Brattle 
Street Congregational Chuch of 
Boston refused an organ which had 
been willed to the church, on the 
ground of its being ungodly; and it 
was fifty years later before an organ 
was permitted in this same church. 
The first organ in New England was 
placed in King’s Chapel in Boston 
in 1713. 

Glancing at the past forty or fifty 
years of progress and change in 
America we find many trends. Fifty 
years ago the criterion for judging 
an organist was whether or not he 
was incumbent in a position in a 
church which provided him with a 
splendid organ and with a high 
salaried quartet of highly-trained 
solo voices. At that time the stand- 
ard of organ playing was high, and 
monthly recitals were common in 
the larger churches. This was the 
period of the Dudley Buck and the 
Harry Rowe Shelley anthems; there 
was little of the liturgical in the 
Protestant services at that time ex- 
cept in the Episcopal and the Luth- 
eran churches. Gradually a chorus 
was introduced with the quartet. 
This afforded oportunity for use of 
much church choral literature which 
could not be performed by a quartet 
alone. Later the multiplicity of 
choirs became the vogue. As these 
multiple choir systems were set up, 
we saw the gradual decline of the 
organ prelude and organ playing in 
general in the church. The introduc- 
tion of the many amateur choirs 
resulted in taking professionalism 
out of the choir loft, but with the 
development of this idea of the mul- 
tiple church choirs there came into 
churches the desire to use the well- 
schooled organist as both organist 
and director and, as a consequence, 
the dignity of the organ and of the 
organist was restored. 

When considering appropriate 
music for a worship service, we must 
always select from a standpoint of 
whether it is right for the particular 
service we have in mind. We must 
never forget that we may worship 
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through praise as well as through 
prayer. Who can say that a vigorous 
Bach fugue would not preface a 
special worship service of praise as 
well as a quiet prayerful type of 
composition would preface a Com- 
munion service? Many organists feel 
that in the selection of a prelude in 
a formal liturgical service there is 
no limitation in the use of contra- 
puntal materials, whereas in the 
non-liturgical service a greater range 
of homophonic music might at times 
fit better the less formal atmosphere; 
and we find that the liturgical serv- 
ice, generally, will permit use of 
compositions in more formal style. 

It would seem to me that the 
whole matter of decisions for the 
organist is that of determining what 
feelings, moods, and religious ele- 
ments enter into the worship service 
for which he is arranging the music 
program, and of carrying out so far 
as is possible a corresponding devout 
and religious atmosphere of music, 
using music of as high order as 
possible, thus giving to the congre- 
gation a worshipful service, while at 
the same time maintaining his own 
dignity as musician. 
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advanced degrees are required or are 
desirable in many teaching situa- 
tions. Those colleges which require 
a thesis for advanced degrees have 
been able to contribute the most to 
research studies in music education. 
Usually the criterion for a successful 
thesis is that it be a contribution to 
the teaching of music. Numerous 
studies using the historical, norma- 
tive survey, and more strictly exper- 
imental methods of educational re- 
search have been completed. A paral- 
lel development in a laboratory psy- 
chology of music has also had a 
stimulating influence on research in 
music education. 

The emergence of a research pro- 
gram in music education has been 
gradual and relatively unnoticed. 
After the Bachelor’s degree had been 
established as a requirement for 
school music teaching, the next step 
developed: in line with require- 
ments for teaching other school sub- 
jects, the Master’s degree, and in 
some cases the Doctor’s degree, was 
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expected of (or at least was an ad- 
vantage to) school music teachers. In 
colleges where a thesis for the Mas- 
ter’s degree was required in the 
school of education, a thesis likewise 
was naturally expected of those spe- 
cializing in music. At first, music 
teachers desiring graduate work, for 
want of opportunities to study for 
advanced degrees in the music de- 
partment, found it necessary to ma- 
triculate in the school of education, 
and there, under the guidance of a 
professor of education, an investiga- 
tion of a problem in music pedagogy 
was made which used the accepted 
tools of educational research and 
met the general standards of the ed- 
ucation department. This still re- 
mains the situation in some colleges, 
but in many schools there have been 
added to the music faculty teachers 
who have the necessary background 
to establish a research program and 
to guide graduate students in re- 
search studies in music education. A 
more recent tendency in many grad- 
uate schools has been to drop the 
thesis requirement from the course 
leading to the Master’s degree. It is 
in the remaining schools where a 
thesis is still a part of the course for 
the Master’s degree, and in the few 
graduate schools where the Doctor’s 
degree is offered in music education, 
that the bulk of the research studies 
in music education are found. 
What has been the extent of this 
research activity? In 1940 the writer, 
in the interest of graduate students 
who needed information about what 
had already been done so as to avoid 
duplication of effort, and with the 
hope that such knowledge would be 
of value to others also, initiated a 
national survey of completed re- 
search studies in music education 
through the Committee on Research 
in Music Education of the Music 
Educators National Conference. The 
result was the Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Music Education, 
1932-1944, which contains 1124 titles 
of studies done in g1 colleges. The 
writer has recently revised this Bib- 
liography. The second edition con- 
tains more than 1600 titles,* about 
500 more than were given in the 
1944 printing, which indicates that 


* Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Music Education, 1932-1948, may be secured 
from the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. 


more than 100 new research studies 
in music education are being com- 
pleted each year. While other levels 
of music instruction are also in- 
cluded in this Bibliography, the 
studies in it are devoted in large 
part to testing and evaluating school 
music standards and practices of to- 
day. As indicated earlier, these prac- 
tices have resulted from a phenom- 
enal growth of school music during 
the past century, and have been 
predicated on or developed largely 
through personal experience. Many 
of them, having been adapted or ac- 
cepted on the basis of authority, cus- 
tom, or tradition, have long been 
used without being questioned. As 
valuable as former experiential 
methods have been and likely will 
continue to be, it nevertheless is evi- 
dent that the research approach can 
be of inestimable value in checking 
old procedures and showing the way 
to further advances in music peda- 
gogy. And considerable progress has 
been made, for the recent survey, as 
did the former one, indicates a wide 
variety of research in music education 
on the following general subjects: 
organization and administration, the 
place of music in public school or 
college curricula, criticism and eval- 
uation of content and procedure of 
music courses, experimentation with 
new procedures, the teaching of mu- 
sic to special groups, analysis of spe- 
cial problems and techniques in 
teaching specific instruments, music 
in relation to personal, social, and 
physical development, creative mu- 
sic, music appreciation, integration 
of music with other subjects, evalu- 
ation of school music materials, the 
status of music teaching in various 
localities, the history and develop- 
ment of music education, trends in 
music education, preparation of 
teachers and requirements for cer- 
tification, objectives and attitudes in 
music education, studies on test con- 
struction and musical aptitude, vo- 
cational and avocational guidance in 
music, special problems of teaching 
music in various types of schools, the 
measurement of pupil achievements 
in music, the relationship of physi- 
cal factors and motor skills to mu- 
sical performance, the relationship 
of musical talent to general intelli- 
gence and aptitudes in other sub- 
jects, music in relation to commu- 
nity life and adult education, and 
others. 
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is controlled observation; and con- 
trolled observation is the essential 
feature of the experimental method. 
The founding of each of the depart- 
ments of science has been marked by 
adoption of the experimental meth- 
od: first physics, then anatomy, then 
chemistry, then physiology, and fi- 
nally the field of psychology. 

Certainly there has been extensive 
observation of various phenomena 
in music in therapy. Most accounts 
of the subject are full of it. Assured- 
ly there has been plenty of specula- 
tion and rationalization—some of it 
excellent and worth while, but much 
of it of no value. There has been a 
significant amount of individual em- 
piricism. The framing of theories 
has received wide attention, as is 
evicent in numerous books to which 
reference will be made later, but it 
is also evident from a survey of the 
literature that relatively little ex- 
perimental work strictly in the field 
of therapeutic music has been done 
to prove or disprove the stated 
theories. 

At this point it seems that the 
clinical method has offered the great- 
est amount of usable data. A signif- 
icant contribution has been made by 
the case history method, but often 
what has been called case history is 
so incomplete that there is doubt as 
to its acceptability. This fifth step is 
important and usable. 

The final step, which is greatly to 
be desired, is controlled observation. 
Here is an area in which valid and 
reliable data are meager. The liter- 
ature shows relatively few experi- 
ments strictly in the field of music 
in therapy in which there is little or 
no question of validity and reliabil- 
ity, and in which probable error has 
been reduced to a significant mini- 
mum. 

I do not wish to appear pessimis- 
tic, or discouraged. I am simply urg- 
ing an attempt toward better orien- 
tation and evaluation. No one can 
deny the unique and significant po- 
tentiality of this area of functional 
music. The problem now is to elicit 
as many significant facts as possible 
by approved methods. 

This paper is concerned chiefly 
with reporting literature from the 
last two categories, case histories and 
controlled observation, rather than 
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that from the first four categories. It 
is, of course, impossible to report on 
all the literature. 

Three books recently published 
bear directly on the subject: Music 
in| Medicine by Licht, Music and 
Medicine by Shullian and Schoen, 
and Therapeutic and Industrial Uses 
of Music by Soibelman. 

Palmer and Zerba, studying a pa- 
tient with cerebral palsy found that 
by means of sound stimuli it was 
possible to increase and control the 
severity, rate, and stability of the 
tremor. When such an increase had 
occurred it was discovered that sud- 
den cessation of the stimuli pro- 
duced remissions of the tremor for 
considerable lengths of time, up to 
six weeks. 

Hahn, in an experiment on the 
effects of music on students in engi- 
neering drawing, found that signifi- 
cantly more plates were finished with 
music than without, but the produc- 
tion with so-called classical music 
exceeded that with popular music. 
Significantly more errors were made 
without music than with music, and 
again classical music was best. The 
striking fact is that a large majority 
of the students preferred popular 
music. 

Burris-Meyer and Cardinell have 
written the following: “In one hos- 
pital there are two wards of consid- 
erable size filled with psychoneu- 
rotic patients. The amounts of drugs 
used to get the patients to sleep were 
fairly consistent and similar for the 
two wards. Recorded slumber music 
was introduced into one ward and 
not into the other, whereupon the 
amount of drugs used in the ward 
where music was played fell off ap- 
preciably, while in the other it re- 
mained constant.” 

Michel reported on an experiment 
of similar nature at another hospital. 
Preparations are being made to set 
up the experiment again under care- 
ful controls, although results of the 
first experiment were beneficial. 

A very different type of study 
from those that have been here re- 
ported was undertaken by the Na- 
tional Music Council. They surveyed 
341 hospitals by questionnaire meth- 
od to ascertain the extent of their 
use of music. The results, in general, 
show. a need for further basic re- 
search in functional music, and the 
necessity for setting up standards for 
the training of qualified personnel. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


accomplish something. If we make 
good there we can move on to some 
other objective. It is a simple matter 
of logistics. 

There is a place where we can 
begin. It is in the college music 
departments and conservatories, par- 
ticularly in the so-called “applied 
music” courses. ‘oo many teachers 
of voice, violin, and piano, for in- 
stance, are assigning the same teach- 
ing repertory that they have for 
many years past! Not long ago the 
head music librarian of one of our 
most important music schools said 
to me, “We hardly need a calendar 
in here. We can almost tell the date 
by noting the withdrawals the stu- 
dents are making. It’s the same circle 
year after year.” 


Responsibility 


Certainly the teachers of applied 
music courses have a primary respon- 
sibility in developing adequate and 
correct performance techniques for 
their students, but they also have an 
undeniable responsibility to lead 
those students toward a constant ex- 
pansion of their music repertory, 
toward an insatiable desire to ex- 
plore more and more music, toward 
a “frontier” type of thinking con- 
cerning the whole literature of mu- 
sic, both new and old, that is avail- 
able to them. 

I single out the college teachers 
as targets( rather than critics, con- 
ductors, artists, managers, and the 
general public) because they are vul- 
nerable, because they have a respon- 
sibility for musicianship which is an 
inherent part of their jobs, and be- 
cause they are in a framework of an 
organization that is in position to do 
something about the situation. 

Untold good can be done for new 
American music (and unknown old 
music too) by the large group of 
deans and heads of music depart- 
ments who are present at these meet- 
ings. It is their responsibility to 
determine whether their students of 
today are feeding on the same mu- 
sical bill of fare as did their students 
of several decades ago. If such is the 
case, it is then their responsibility 
to go into action. True, it would 
take nothing short of dynamite to 
blast a lot of teachers loose from 
lists of teaching materials that they 
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Newest arrangements for student players: 


CU) MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH for Clarinet and Piano 
for Trumpet and Piano 
for Eb Alto Saxophone and Piano 


RONDINO on a theme of Beethoven for |, 2 or 3 Clarinets and Piano 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS for Clarinet and Piano 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN and CAPRICE 


VIENNOIS for String Quartet, or (with optional bass added) String 
Orchestra 


SCHON ROSMARIN, LIEBESFREUD and MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger| 


for |, 2 or 3 Clarinets and Piano 


MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) for 1, 2, or 3 Eb Alto Saxophones and 


Piano 


SCHON ROSMARIN, LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID and TAMBOURIN 
CHINOIS for Band (Standard to Symphonic) 


These and all other Kreisler compositions may be 
examined or purchased at all fine music stores. Cata- 
logues sent direct upon request. Please state instrument. 
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“Cops i en Band Music 


Sym. B. 

SEVARIMGAR: Overtones (@hecc icc ce cect ccwcacseestes Buchtel ia 6.50 
SEQUCHA=“Tone: Poem: (Bic s.05 cadcrcudwccnssice wee’ LaGassey 4.50 6.50 
FESTIVAL FINALE (God of Our Fathers) (B).......... Maddy 4.50 6.50 

For Band, Chorus, and/or Orchestra 

Full Orch. $4.50 Sym. Orch. $6.50 SATB Choral Ed. I5¢ 
SURNINOR EEE UNWIN EOS ocfoicce <5 co canc den Ra ea ees o8ecines Handlon 4.00 6.00 
CVERFURE CEASSIOUE (Did s.cc cc cesccccccccccevcccs’ Buchte! 1.50 2.50 
NORDIC FANTASY (Bp. .6 5c ccsccccccecciess Carl Christensen 4.50 6.50 
2ND NORWEGIAN RHAPSODY (8B)........ F. M. Christiansen 4.50 6.50 

WON Mile teGOr coc San wee ences aweduccsensaeesadueetns 6.00 8.00 
KING: ARTMIUR: Selection (D). 6 cc. cccccscucecsecwcevs Thomas 2.00 3.50 
THREE EASTER CHORALES (C)................ Yoder-Gillette 1.50 2.50 

(Come, Soothing Death—I2¢ The Heav'ns Resounding—!2¢ 

To Thee We Sing—I5¢) 

(Separate SATB Choral editions available) 

YOUTH OF AMERICA—March (C).............0-- eee Yoder 1.25 


FOUR SOUSA MARCHES (D)—Arr. Buchtel 
The Thunderer, Washington Post, High School Cadets, Semper Fidelis 

Each—Full Band $1.25 

t > 

Smith-Yoder-Bachman's Newest 
S.Y.B. INTERMEDIATE BAND METHOD 

(The Red Book) 

Unusual folksongs in four-part arrangements—eight chorales—rhythm drills— 

special intonation studies—a solo with band accompaniment for all instruments 

—chromatics—interval studies—extended scales—and five complete program 

numbers. 








Conductor Score $1.00 


errr ror er 


Parts 75¢ each 


re 





Request our complete band catalog 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC COMPANY — Publisher 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


223 West Lake St. 
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Recent Releases 


From the Volkwein 
Band Catalog 


ZARAIDA POLKA 
Losey 
‘s Solos for Baritone, Trombone or Alto 
Sax with band—$3.00 
MAJESTY 
Overture — Lawrence 
Medium grade. Full of pep 
Full band—$2.50 
HONOR ROLE 
Overture — Skaggs 
og Class C band number. Well arranged 
Full band—$3.00 
DEBUTANTE 
Overture — Myers 
A favorite with everyone. Medium 
grade. Full band—$3.00 
SYMBOL OF HONOR 
Skaggs 
Snappy. Very melodious 
Full band—$3.00 
ERNESTONIAN 
Ernest Becker Sr. 
Melodious solo for Cornet, Trombone, 


\ Baritone or Alto Sax with band. 
; No triple tonguing. Full band—$3.00 





A Royal Welcome Home 
March — Rosenkrans 


Adoration 
Sacred March — Miéiler 
Colonel Miner 
March — Rosezkrans 
First Regiment 
March — Atkisson 
Rambler March 


Crumling 


Each of the above marches, 


Full Band—$1.25 











MARS AT MIDNIGHT 
Hill 
Novelty swing classic. Quickstep Size 
Full band—$1.50 
CUPID’S CHARMS 
Serenade — Miller 
Full band—$1.25 


z 
SEND FOR COPIES TODAY! 


Specimen solo cornet parts available 


< upon request. 


Volkwein Bros. Ine. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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have been using for years and years, 
but the effort can and should be 
made. 

The college-level applied music 
course is a practical starting place 
for broadening the horizons of the 
music repertory of the American 
public. It is a tangible situation— 
organized and subject to observation 
and measurement. It is a place where 
we can do a tremendous amount of 
good for the contemporary composer 
and his music, if we have the will 
to do it. 





CAMPBELL-WATSON 


(Continued from page 29) 


knowledge of music in all of its 
phases, and for his discernment in 
gearing this knowledge to an end 
which is both artistic and com- 
mercial. 

The editor gives your manuscript 
a searching analysis on the basis of 
musicianship and technic. If your 
manuscript is educational in nature, 
it is classified and graded according 
to its particular niche. These factors 
are then balanced against the sales 
potentialities and existing publica- 
tion schedules. Next in order are 
conferences with the sales and pro- 
motional staff to determine tf, how, 
and when your composition might 
be marketed. If the decision is in 
your favor, the production depart- 
ment then estimates the cost of man- 
ufacture, and establishes the selling 
price. After further consideration 
a contract may be issued to you. 

In this connection, some years ago 
a two-year experiment was conduct- 
ed by the writer in an effort to 
ascertain how many _ unsolicited 
manuscripts merited publication. All 
manuscripts received were carefully 
examined. The task was monumen- 
tal, considering that from two to 
five hundred manuscripts were re- 
ceived each week. This enormous 
aggregation disclosed truly pathetic 
attempts of the composer to im- 
mortalize in verse and song some 
acute personal experience. There 
were also countless numbers of the 
“moon-June” variety of popular 
song, which were either dangerously 
familiar in composition, or com- 
pletely failed in many facets of the 
songwriter’s craft. In lesser propor- 
tion, but in goodly number, there 
were works of serious nature: in- 


strumental, choral, operatic, sym- 
phonic—methods or texts. Many 
were good, and bore the unmistak- 
able signs of long hours in prepara- 
tion, yet each lacked, in varying 
degrees, the very fundamentals of 
musical knowledge, technic, or gram- 
mar, without which the creation and 
development of musical ideas is 
impossible. 

Last of all, there were a surpris- 
ingly few well-written compositions 
in various forms (and even text- 
books) which either did not coincide 
with general editorial policies, or 
could not be tailored into any pre- 
designed publication schedule. 

Out of twenty-odd thousand 
manuscripts received and examined 
during the course of this two-year 
study, not one was accepted. 

It would be unjust to state that 
twenty-odd thousand composers were 
incapable of producing a single 
manuscript acceptable for publica- 
tion. Most of the manuscripts re- 
ferred to were fashioned by individ- 
uals who made little or no pretense 
of knowing the technic of music; 
they merely wanted to write some- 
thing. Yet the most discouraging 
part of this exhaustive study was the 
realization of a mighty confidence 
on the part of music students from 
various institutions who had studied 
(or so they said) harmony, counter- 
point, and composition. In spite of 
this, their manuscripts were either 
steeped in the idiom of some of our 
favored contemporary high lights, 
or else overstuffed with examples of 
arid counterpoint and rhythmic 
trickery. 

A study of harmony, counterpoint, 
and composition does not make a 
composer any more than an en- 
thusiastic urge toward the popular 
idiom makes a songwriter. Effusive 
approbation of amateur creations on 
the parts of teachers or influential 
friends is very often grossly mislead- 
ing and dangerous to the composer. 
This approbation engenders in him 
a_ self-confidence and complacency 
which could lead eventually to frus- 
tration through misguidance. 

The editor lays no claim to in- 
fallibility. He is capable of errors in 
judgment as is any other human 
being. His insurance against error, 
however, lies in a long experience 
with music per se, and in its value 
to potential users from the stand- 
point of its publication. 
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In conclusion, the return of your 
manuscript is not necessarily a tacit 
declaration on the part of a music 
publisher that your work is inferior. 
You have seen from the foregoing 
that the reasons: may be many or 
few, but the purely commercial as- 
pects of your composition, together 
with its musical value and adapt- 
ability to the ever-changing editorial 
panorama are, in the final analysis, 
the weights which are used to bal- 
ance the scales. 





KELLER 


(Continued from page 19) 


him eventually to a style of his own. 

A teacher, in presenting the tradi- 
tions and mannerisms of any one 
composer or style, must guard 
against developing distorted perspec- 
tive through overemphasis on a few 
exclusive points. It is up to the 
teacher to avoid making a fetish out 
of any one style. 

The value to the young composer 
of formulating in his mind precise 
understanding of his craft through 
the study of sixteenth and eight- 
eenth century styles cannot be over- 
estimated, but it is not enough to 
write a motet or canon in the style 
of Palestrina, an invention or cho- 
rale in the style of Bach. Why not let 
the student have some practice in 
the style of the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries? Why not just let 
him compose? 

The problems of a teacher of com- 
position are many and varied and 
guidance to the young composer 
should’ be given with insight into 
the enthusiasms of the young crea- 
tive mind. Intuition and _ instinct 
will guide the teacher in developing 
the critical and technical facility of 
the student composer. Without in- 
sight and direct concern with the 
excitement that is a basic part of 
creation, teaching becomes negative 
and confined to pedantic and pom- 
pous procedure. A teacher must 
make every effort to encourage cre- 
ative minds to take the next step 
forward to the mastery of expression. 
Thorough technical and theoretical 
training must be demanded but the 
young composer must believe that 
there is no real separation between 
his expression and the fundamental 
craft of his art. 
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STAN KENTON 


PROGRESSIVE JAZZ 


NOTES Magazine’s Luther Noss— 

“The scoring is highly imaginative and at times as effective as anything 
done by our great Modern Masters of the orchestra. The rhythmic concepts 
are dazzling and represent the ultimate in polyrhythmic jazz dissonance.” 


OA \’*H AA KE5IHIHIHIAETEATIHMDH 


SCORES (In Concert Key) 


—Artistry in Boogie -_Artistry in Bolero —Artistry in Percussion 





Wty fly 
Uy, 


Ny 


YUMMY 


—Safranski —_Come Back To Sorrento —_Fantasy 

—Unison Riff __Elegy for Alto —Machito 
—Collaboration __Minor Riff __Interlude 

__Theme To The West __Monotony __ Abstraction 
—Bongo Riff __Cuban Carnival __Somnambulism 
__Impressionism __Lament __Rhythm Inc. 
__Chorale for Brass, Piano and Bongo __Capitol Punishment 


__Fugue for Rhythm Section Price — $1.00 each 


ORCHESTRATIONS 


__Intermission Riff Artistry in Boogie _ Artistry in Bolero 


—Artistry in Percussion —Safranski __Balboa Bash 
—_Fantasy __Unison Riff __Collaboration 
__Rhythm Inc. (Parts 1 & 2) ——Machito __Theme To The West 
—_Come Back To Sorrento __Interlude __Minor Riff 


Price — $1.00 each 


PIANO SOLOS 


__ Theme To the West —__Interlude —Collaboration Price — 75c each 


__Metronome Riff 





LESLIE MUSIC CORP. pxo sinc. - rabio city - NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








To Subscribers Only 


25 photographs of contemporary composers, size 8% by 12 inches, that have appeared 
in The Music Journal. Good for bulletin boards or framing. 

Regular Subscription Rates 
25 Photographs Free with 3 year subscription at $5.00 
25 Photographs $ .75 with 2 year subscription at 4.00 4.75 
25 Photographs 1.00 with 1 year subscription at 2.00 3.00 


THE MUSIC JOURNAL, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


Total with Photographs 
$5.00 




















Look to BVC for the Gest in Music for Gand! 


Presenting an unusual series transcribed 
and scored for band by IRVING CHEYETTE. 


CAPE COD CAPERS 
Based on old New England sea chanteys, and dedicated to the 
New England Festival Association. 

SAGEBRUSH SAGA 
Based on the folk melodies of Texas, the Southwest, and Old 
Mexico. Dedicated to the Texas Music Educators Association. 

BACKWOODS BALLAD 
Based on the folk music of our Eastern Mountain region, and 
dedicated to the Pennsylvania Music Educators Association. 


SOUTHERN SWEETS 
Based on the folk music of the deep South including work songs, 
dance melodies, and spirituals. Dedicated to the Southern Music 
Educctors Association 
““FORTY-NINER"” FANTASY 

Based on the music heard along the Santa Fe Trail including the 
Indian, American, and Mexican music, and intermingling the cul- 
tural heritage of each of these groups. Dedicated to the California- 
Western Music Educators Association. 


Full Band $3.00 eo. 
Condensed Conductor's Score 50c ea. 


“ BREGMAN, VOCCO & CONN, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York 19,N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
OVERTURES 
FOR BAND 


Based on the folk 
music of Various 
sections of the 
United States. 


Send today for 


free thematic catalog Symphonic Band $4.00 ea. 


Extra Parts 25c¢ ea. 
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i 
Hoffman Highlights 
Operettas 


TREASURE ISLAND 


GRANT-SCHAEFER 


Stevenson's immortal classic! A stir- 
ring operetta with tunes that are most 
“pirate-like’” and peppy. Has great 
boy-appeal. Catches the imagination 
of young and old alike... $1.00 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


HORSEWELL-LEE-WILSON 


Modern, gay college life in an oper- 
etta of catchy, singable melodies. For 
a DIFFERENT show, this is it! Dia- 
logue is so clever that it alone would 
make a sparkling play.com $1.50 


TOP O' THE WORLD 


CLARK and FARR 


Looking for an operetta that can be 
made ready in four to six weeks? Se- 
lect this proven favorite which has 
everything usually desired for high 
school] groups—you'll like it........... $1.50 


BITTER SWEET ANNE 


CLARK and CLARK 


Here's a hit! Its charming melodies 
are sure to capture your audience. 
Intrigue, conspiracy and romance 
make a fascinating story. See a copy 
before Aeciding, o....cccccccssccssesnssnesmerneneen $1.50 


MAGAZINE PRINCESS 


CLARK and LEE 


A real princess selling magazines and 
political intrigue make this a proven 





favorite. Easy to produce. Exciting 
modern music! $1.50 
SEND FOR APHAIS 


(BUGS) 


CLARK and LEE 


Tops for easy staging and costuming. 
To add interest lay scene in your 
town. One act—full of fun, humor, ro- 
mance. .. . See a copy soon........$1.00 


BIG DAY 


CLARK and LEE 


This ALL GIRL operetta is most un- 
usual. Interest will hold audience. 
Get your girls to do a show of their 
own! Send for copy today.............51.00 


* 
For our complete list of over FIFTY oper- 
ettas for All levels — Send for our Red 
laminated catalog! Synopsis for each 
cleverly stated therein. You’ll prize this 
as an answer to All operetta needs! 


The Raymond A. Hoffman Co. 


509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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GARVEY 


(Continued from page 19) 


that this sort of activity tends to 
become more and more the rule 
rather than the exception. I hasten 
to add that I am attempting to 
describe a noticeable trend, not a 
Utopia. It is obvious that much re- 
mains to be done. 

In thinking about this subject, it 
occurred to me that it was only 
logical to get a composer’s views 
on the composer-performer relation- 
ship. Fortunately, I had not far to 
go, for Mr. Alvin Etler, my colleague 
at the University of Illinois and a 
first-rate composer, was more than 
willing to discuss the matter with 
me. After spending an afternoon 
discussing the matter with him, I was 
totally unable to elicit any reaction 
involving a fundamental feeling of 
discontent concerning the attitude 
of the American performer. He did 
admit that he would be happy to 
see more performances of his music 
(and what composer wouldn’t). 

Like many other composers, he 
believes that performances subse- 
quent to the premiere are a vital 
necessity to the composer today. 
Since audiences are confronted with 
such diverse and sometimes conflict- 
ing styles, it is imperative that a 
given audience should be allowed 
the opportunity to hear a consider- 
able amount of one composer’s mu- 
sic with a reasonable length of time 
so that the music lover may develop 
the ability to judge the music in 
terms of itself. 

In the second place, Mr. Filer 
would require, or at least request, 
from the performer a greater amount 
of both comprehension and taste in 
the selection of the American music 
he performs. That is, of course, a 
very subjective matter and involves 
details which are properly beyond 
the scope of this discussion. What 
Mr. Etler means, in this instance, is 
that the performer should play only 
music in which he believes. 

He goes on to say, finally, that the 
performer should throw off his ab- 
normal fear of the reaction of the 
audiences. He urges “Let’s get rid 
of the ‘give the public what it wants’ 
attitude! One can trust the essential 
soundness of an audience’s attitude 
to any good music, well played.” 

Well, so far, one would gain the 
impression that all is well with the 


American musical scene where the 
composer is concerned. Considerable 
amounts of American music are 
played every year. The commercial 
organizations are, by their very na- 
ture, conservative; they do, however, 
play a goodly quota of American 
music annually. But who writes this 
music? With conspicuous exceptions, 
the selection is made from the works 
of tried-and-true composers such as 
Copland, Harris, Barber, and Piston. 
Now it is certainly obvious that the 
music of at least some of these com- 
posers deserves wide attention; what 
is not so obvious is that the attention 
given to these composers should re- 
sult in the almost total exclusion of 
the younger generation of compos- 
ers, who really need performances. 

To quote chapter and verse in 
regard to this would be foolish and 
somewhat disconcerting, so I give 
only one example. One of the 
younger mid-western symphony or- 
chestras prides itself on the perfor- 
mance of American music. Analysis 
of any given year’s programs, how- 
ever, will show the following: that 
the American and for that matter 
any contemporary music performed, 
falls into the following categories: 
(1) music which is commercially re- 
corded (little imagination is needed 
to guess the reason for this); (2) 
music by composers who are cur- 
rently “the rage,” for example, Cop- 
land, Britten, and Shostakovich; (3) 
music published or rented by either 
one of the two large publishing 
houses which the conductor visits on 
his yearly trip to New York; (4) 
music composed by personal friends 
of the conductor or by composers 
he happens to meet on the street or 
in a music store (It need hardly be 
emphasized that little of this music 
has value.); (5) enormous quantities 
of loud and boring Russian music, 
so much that the orchestra has ac- 
quired the reputation of playing 
more Russian music than the Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic. 

There remains, then, one sizeable 
and influential factor which has not 
heretofore been mentioned: the col- 
leges. Those who will direct the 
destinies of our musical environment 
in the future are, in large measure, 
trained in our colleges and music 
schools. 

Now it is true that the music 
department of a college has many 
functions, but one of the most im- 
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portant of these is to provide the 
student with mature orientation in 
regard to the music of his time, and 
particularly American music. In this 
respect, many of our colleges are 
lacking and with no good reason. 
After all, the college music depart- 
ment is largely freed from the neces- 
sity of selling tickets and placating 
members of the orchestra board or 
wealthy subscribers. In fact, the col- 
lege musical environment is capable 
of producing the highest level of 
excellence as far as choice of works 
is concerned. For the cause of Amer- 
ican music, no better device can be 
found than the Contemporary Fes- 
tival, with special emphasis on Amer- 
ican composers. 





FULTZ 


(Continued from page 25) 


works of trained research men and 
women eminently identified with 
scientific study of problems related 
to this field. You have already been 
apprised of several important con- 
tributions in recent months. Doris 
Solbelman’s Therapeutic and Indus- 
trial Uses of Music: a Review of Lit- 
erature (Columbia University Press) 
affords the student a much-needed 
perspective on this whole field of 
writing. Schullian and Schoen’s Mu- 
sic and Medicine (Schuman) sets 
forth the collaborated essays of some 
sixteen prominent men interested in 
varied facets of the subject in ques- 
tion. Soden of Northampton (Crofts- 
Appleton-Century) in his Rehabili- 
tation in Review includes one chap- 
ter on “Music in Rehabilitation and 
Occupational Therapy,” of which I 
am the author. These and other 
publications mark for the most part 
an improving literature based on the 
more or less scientific foundations of 
research. 





STERNFELD 


(Continued from page 21) 


The film lasts seventy-eight min- 
utes in all and of this time the mu- 
sical score takes up one hour. Thom- 
son was given a free hand in writing 
the accompaniment so that he might 
decide where to employ music be- 
fore any cutting of the film had 
taken place or dialogue tracks had 
been added. It is an unusual stroke 
of luck for a composer to be called 
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GRILLER QUARTET 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Directed by the Griller Quartet of the University of California 


A SIX WEEKS’ COURSE IN THE STUDY 
AND PERFORMANCE OF CHAMBER MUSIC 


SECOND SEASON 
June 20 — July 30 — 1949 
Approved for Veterans | 


To Be Held At The 
SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
For information, address 
The Secretary, Griller Quartet Summer School 
3435 Sacramento Street | 
SAN FRANCISCO 18, CALIFORNIA if 














ig ae: a Agency —MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


We have calls for teachers in every phase of Music Education. If you are 
looking for a position, or desirous of a change, let us be of service to you. 
We are in touch with many schools, and school systems throughout the 
country that need experienced and qualified teachers. May we serve you? 


C. E. LUTTON, Mer. C. A. LUTTON, Ass’t Mer. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 











A STIRRING MUSICAL SETTING TO 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Providing an added means of expression for one of 
our nation's greatest and most beloved speeches. 


Music by GEORGE MYSELS Price $1.00 per copy 








HARVEY MUSIC CORP. 1619 Broadway, ,New York 19, N. Y. 


























Baby Is One Year Old 
A Birthday book of 12 songs 


Readers of 


THE MUSIC JOURNAL 


by enjoy a wide variety of timely 
Helen Somerville Andersen articles by prominent authori- 
pr ties, and through our adver- 


Price $1.50 tising are kept well informed 


ARIZONA MUSIC SHOP of the latest available musical 


P.O. Box 4037, Tucson, Arisona materials. 
































NEW AND DIFFERENT 
Piano Solos 


In photostatic manuscript 
by Arthur Olaf Andersen 
Prelude in F# Minor Gr. VI .75 


Moment Musical Gr. IV .65 
Topsy-Turvey Gr. V_ 65 
Esther Waltz Gr. IV. .65 
Reverie Gr. IIE .50 
Contrasts Gr. V_ .65 
A Little Sentiment Gr. If] .65 
Prelude in Bb Major Gr. III .50 
Prelude in D Major Gr. IV. .65 
Two Moods Gr. VI .65 
The Drum and Fife Gr. IV. .65 


A Discourse Gr. VII .75 


For Sale at Lyon and Healy, 

Clayton F. Summy, Gamble 

Hinged, Educational Music 
Bureau—Chicago 


NEW AND MODERN 
Piano Solos 


by Helen Somerville Andersen 





Early Morn Gr. III .65 
High Noon Gr. IV .65 
Early Eve Gr. IV. .50 
Serenity Gr. III .65 
Valse Moderne Gr. V_ 65 
Chromatic Prelude Gr. VI .75 
The Clowns Gr. IV. .65 


Circus Day Gr. V_ .50 


ARIZONA MUSIC SHOP 
P.O. Box 4037, Tucson, Arizona 











NEW MUSIC FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


PATRIOTIC 


Freedom Is Everybody's Job—solo...35c 
(endorsed and used by Amer. Heritage 
Foundation-Freedom Train 


* 
LENT & EASTER 
As Moses Lifted Up The 
Serpent—satb 20c 
The Glorification of the Word.......$1.25 
‘Crucification and Resurrection) 
A cantata PLUS 
Complete musical service with 
Minister, Choir and Organ. 
The Tree (solo) 50c 
(Sacred song with surprise climax) 
* 
MOTHER'S DAY 
Mother Love—solo, 50c satb, 20c 
(entirely suitable for church use) 
“MUSIC WITH THAT ADDED TOUCH” 


Maxwell-Wirges Publications, Inc. 
Dept. M 
1650 Sroadway, New York 19, N. Y. 




















Order Now the 
1949 Editicn of 


The Music Journal's 


Index to New Music 
Price $1.00 
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in as a collaborator rather than as 
an employee, and it is rare for his 
judgment to be unconditionally ac- 
cepted. One of Thomson’s basic ten- 
ets is to write music only when it 
can be heard and when it enhances 
a scene. Granted that the score is to 
support the drama and not to ob- 
scure it, it makes better sense to plan 
music only where it will not be tam- 
pered with and where its dynamics 
will not be subordinated by the mix- 
er to the dialogue and other sound 
track after the event. The com- 
poser’s very realistic point of view 
is “I will not write music that is 
going to be toned down.” 





NICKERSON 


(Continued from page 21) 


as well as a variety of acetate disc 
recorders. 

The acetate disc, familiar to all of 
us, is still perhaps the highest fidelity 
recording process available (in terms 
of frequency response) when in the 
hands of a skilled operator. Home 
and studio type acetate recorders, 
however, have demanded constant 
attention to remove the “thread,” 
attend to volume level, and other 
controls. They also provide greater 
fidelity loss as compared to profes- 
sional recording studio equipment. 
As long as close attention is de- 
manded during the recording proc- 
ess, the equipment will remain of 
fairly limited practical value in mu- 
sic instruction. 

We are beset with some real prob- 
lems in the planning of our record 
libraries. In the past year we have 
seen the advent of the micro-groove 
recording at a speed of 33% rpm. 
Rumor has it that new recordings 
at 45 rpm will soon appear. How- 
ever, for ten years we have been 
concerned with the danger of our 
libraries’ becoming obsolete. It 
would seem that this is a somewhat 
needless fear. There is bound to be 
considerable experimentation in rec- 
ord speed, groove size, type of re- 
cording surface, pickup style and 
weight, and the like. However, by 
the very nature of the investments 
held by the recording companies we 
can expect to be equipped with 
multi-speed and multi-weight pick- 
up units to feed into our basic pho- 
nograph units. In the meantime we 
would do well to consult consumers’ 


ee 


reports and buy whatever we need 
and want when we want it. Greater 
economy per minute of recorded 
performance and greater ease in 
handling both the recorder and the 
play-back process should be definite 
outcomes of all this change. In brief, 
then, we have used the recording 
well, but the processes are under- 
going changes that permit some new 
applications worthy of our thought 
and experiment. 

We can envision another step in 
a not too distant future which will 
reduce the equipment problem for 
the instructor, It may not be long 
until we can equip our buildings 
with co-axial cable and our class- 
rooms with relatively inexpensive re- 
ceivers which will screen for us films 
of our choice from a central show- 
ing room for the building or system. 
Likewise, television programs will be 
available on the same equipment. 
Until this time arrives, we need to 
seek the cooperation of the visual 
education experts attached to each 
of our institutions. It is their task 
to guide us in using available aids. 
They are the technicians who can 
serve us by operating the more tech- 
nical equipment and guiding us in 
the simpler tasks. 
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tedly head and shoulders above the 
players professionally, he will have 
their full cooperation. If not, there 
may be trouble ahead. 

After careful study of the appli- 
cants, engage the finest conductor 
the community can possibly afford. 
This is no place for penny-wise econ- 
omy. The money spent on the salary 
of a really fine conductor at the 
very beginning of the orchestra’ is 
the best investment a symphony can 
make. It can mean early success for 
the orchestra with attendant wide- 
spread financial support. It can 
mean assurance for the continued 
existence and development of the 
symphony. (A fuller discussion of 
conductors’ salaries will be given in 
in the article on finances.) 

Now, assuming that the best pos- 
sible conductor has been secured for 
the orchestra, let him do his job! 
Presumably he is an expert in his 
field. 

That being the case, it then be- 
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comes presumptuous for the laity to 
dictate his methods of work to him. 
If he likes to get a little excited at 
rehearsals and break a few batons, 
let him. He is probably speaking an 
emotional language which the mu- 
sicians understand, and besides it 
may add a little zest and excitement 
to the whole procedure. If he pre- 
fers to be aloof, that also should be 
his privilege. He has been given an 
almost impossible task anyway—that 
of presenting professional perform- 
ances with a nonprofessional group 
of players. The conductor should at 
least have the privilege of being free 
to operate in his own manner with- 
out constant suggestions and hints 
from the board and orchestra organ- 
ization. Musicians, audience mem- 
bers, and the orchestra board owe 
the conductor full loyalty and coop- 
eration. Judge his work on the basis 
of the results he is able to obtain 
with the playing personnel provided. 

In orchestra work, we must face 
the fact that a man who has the 
sensitivity and emotional fire to in- 
terpret the great works of music 
may also be especially sensitive in 
other relationships. Orchestra organ- 
izations will operate much more 
smoothly if this situation is expected 
and planned for in advance. It is 
well to set up a sort of buffer state 
between the conductor, his person- 
nel, and the public. The music will 
suffer if he is subjected to dealing 
with all the little ups and downs in- 
volved in personnel, In so far as pos- 
sible protect the conductor from the 
millions of details and the occasion- 
al irritating upsets occurring in an 
organization dealing with many and 
diverse personalities. Save his ener- 
gies and his freshness for the job 
other people cannot do—that of 
making music. Call on the conduc- 
tor for important policy decisions 
and let someone else carry them out 
for him. He will have a much better 
relationship with the players, and 
as a result the performances will be 
better. 

The conductor will be called on 
for many public appearances, talks, 
and lectures. These appearances 
should be carefully chosen on the 
basis of the groups represented and 
the size of the audiences, so as to 
bring the most value to the orches- 
tra. If you wish to sell your orches- 
tra to businessmen, arrange for the 
conductor to make some appearances 
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before the larger organizations of 
businessmen, such as the luncheon 
clubs. If the women of the commu- 
nity need more convincing of the 
value of a local symphony, secure 
speaking engagements for the con- 
ductor before such groups as AAUW, 
League of Women Voters, Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and so forth. 

Too frequent appearances before 
unimportant groups will detract 
from the conductor’s glamor appeal 
to the concert audience. Further- 
more, it must always be remembered 
that successful rehearsal and concert 
work requires that the conductor 
must constantly be giving of his emo- 
tional reserve. If this is too freely 
drained off by speaking engage- 
ments, his main job of preparing 
and presenting the concerts will 
suffer. 

Protect your conductor from get- 
ting involved in community factions 
on either a professional or a social 
basis. Music is for the hearts and 
souls of everyone in the community. 
The conductor can become the com- 
munity’s symbol of this wider con- 
ception of music. His appearance at 
large orchestra receptions and com- 
munity social affairs is valuable. His 
casual hobnobbing with a small 
group of audience members, patrons, 
or players should in most instances 
be discouraged. Partisan or factional 
proprietariness of the conductor on 
the part of a few persons can easily 
serve to alienate large sections of the 
population from the whole sym- 
phony movement. 

Remember that while the sym- 
phony may be a hobby for many 
persons interested in it, it is a pro- 
fession for the conductor. He has 
probably spent thousands of dollars 
on his musical education and years 
in gaining the needed experience. 
He is staking his professional repu- 
tation on your community. The suc- 
cess of the venture means more to 
him than to anyone else. Therefore, 
the relationship of the orchestra 
board to the conductor should be 
the same as that of a board of direc- 
tors which has employed a technical 
expert to head up a business. The 
conductor’s position should have 
that same dignity. He expects to be 
consulted on the broad policies of 
the orchestra and its development. 
If he has been well chosen, he can 
give invaluable guidance to the 
whole orchestra movement. In short, 
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cheose your conductor carefully, pay 
him as well as you possibly can, and 
use his time and talents selectively 
and wisely. 


The relationship of the conductor 
to the players is vital. A mutual re- 
spect between the players and the 
conductor and a feeling of oneness 
in the creation of a fine orchestra 
can immediately be established by 
the experienced conductor. With 
this achieved, any later emotional 
explosions are understood and taken 
for what they are—temporary aberra- 
tions of the mind and spirit in the 
face of almost insurmountable difh- 
culties. 

The new orchestra, perhaps made 
up of players almost totally inex- 
perienced in orchestra work, may 
need some careful instruction in the 
rights and prerogatives of the con- 
ductor. It may be hard for a new 
conductor to give this instruction. 
There may be an older, experienced 
musician within the orchestra who 


can have a sort of “fatherly” chat 
with the players when the conductor 
is not present. The players must un- 
derstand that from the moment the 
conductor steps on the podium at 
rehearsals and concerts, he has the 
complete and sole authority. If he 
proclaims that fortissimo means 
pianissimo for the next two hours, 
then so be it! The players must un- 
derstand the necessity for this as- 
sumption of authority and accept it 
with full cooperation. 

The conductor’s task is interpret- 
ing the music of the composer by 
using the orchestra as the musical 
medium. He must blend the playing, 
the emotions, the thinking of sev- 
enty different individuals into one 
great voice. There can be no diver- 
gence of opinion. His must be the 
only authority! Every player in the 
orchestra must bow to it immedi- 
ately and unconditionally, The play- 
er must remember that though he is 
only one-seventieth of the whole, his 





ANALYSIS OF NEEDS OF COMMUNITY AND ORCHESTRA TO 
DETERMINE CHOICE OF CONDUCTOR 


A. Personal Consideration 

1. Are the personal habits and general 
philosophy of the conductor-appli- 
cant in accord with those of our com- 
munity? Yes ’ 

2. Does our community have a strong 
preference for an American-born con- 
auctor YeOs.....'.5:.. N 

3. Is there any nationality which 
be particularly unwelcome in 
COMI TARE os cinseisn 35,0: 

. Is there any nationality which 
make a specially strong appeal to our 
audiences and musicians? List...... 


. Professional Consideration 
1. What is the make-up of our orches- 
tra personnel: 
What percentage is professionally 


is of fair cal- 


What percentage is mostly “dead 

. Is the conductor-applicant interested 
in working with this type of person- 
nel? Yes , 

. Do our musicians like and respect the 


conductor-applicant? Yes........-.. 


. Can the conductor-applicant inspire 
the musicians to fine performances? 
Ce See ane No 

. Is the applicant’s professional train- 
ing and experience of a calibre which 
will enable our community to hold 
him in high esteem as the man who 
symbolizes its musical life? Yes...... 


5. Does our community have strong 
preferences for certain types of mu- 
ng Ae. = Y 

. Is the conductor-applicant willing to 
play a large proportion of the kind 
of music our audiences want? Yes.... 


C. Administrative-Management 
Consideration 


1. Are we expecting the conductor to as- 
sume responsibility for administrative 
Worke ‘YS:.......; 

2. Is the applicant willing to do it? 
Yes No 

. Has he any proven ability for this 
phase of the work? Yes........... 
No 

. Are we expecting the conductor to 
assume _ responsibility for raising 
funds for the orchestra? Yes 


. Is the applicant willing to do_ it? 
j= Re , 
. Does he have any training or experi- 


ence in fund raising? Yes......... 
No 


. Salary and Professional Opportunity 
Consideration 
1. Is our community willing to support 
a constantly expanding program 
which will open up a good field for 
the conductor both artistically and 
financially? Yes 
. What is the total income requested 


. What is the highest salary our com- 
munity can offer a conductor? 

. Is there additional musical employ- 
ment in our community which could 
be offered the conductor? Yes 


. Can we secure a better conductor by 
sharing him with another orchestra? 
LASt, GOGO ARIES 5.65.0. <inaeieis cie09:010 ee 

. Does the conductor-applicant meet 
our needs sufficiently well to merit 
offering him the position? Yes 


playing and that of every other mu- 7 
sician must follow the conductor’s © 
direction, else there will be no whoie 
—only an assortment of sounds, some 
musical and some mere noise. There 
must be teamwork of the highest or- 
der within all parts of the orchestra. 
It follows, then, that the conductor’s 
insistence that things be done his 
way is not for the mere pleasure of | 
exercising authority, but rather it is — 
the unifying catalyst which trans- 
forms a group of players into an 
orchestra. 

The musician who cannot accept 
this thesis of the conductor's full au- | 
thority in the orchestra is not of 
symphonic calibre. Even though he 
may be a fine instrumentalist, seri- 
ously needed by the orchestra, the 
group will be better off without him, 
and the conductor himself will prob- 
ably see to it that the separation is. 
effected at an early date. Someone 
has observed that a symphony com- — 
posed of all the brilliant soloists of 
the concert and recital fields might 
be a total and complete flop, for 
many fine soloists have not been 
trained for and are unprepared for 
this basic requirement of a sym- 
phony—the willingness of the musi- 
cian to let the conductor do the con- 
ducting, all of it, while the player | 
does the playing to the best of his | 
ability according to the conductor's 
direction. 

Beyond this point, the relation- 
ship of the conductor to the players — 
depends primarily on the conduc- 
tor’s personality. He may enjoy 
chatting and visiting with the play- 
ers, or he may find the emotional 
tension of rehearsals and concerts 
too great to enable him to withstand 
the strain of additional contacts with 
people on those occasions. He may 
ask the heads of the string sections to 
decide on the bowing techniques. 
which are to be used, or he may pre- 
fer to set them up himself. In these 
and many other parts of his work, 
he will probably have very strong 
preferences. The important thing ~ 
for the members of the orchestra and 
the executive board to understand’ 
and remember is that all of these 
details of the conductor's relation- 
ship with the orchestra are integral’ — 
parts of the total job to be done— | 
that of playing great works of music 
by the finest orchestra which they, 
together with the conductor, cam 
develop. 
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